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SEVENTH IN A SERIES ON — 
“TYPICAL AMERICAN WORKMEN — 
Nils — Lindequist, skilled 
block cutter in Bird & Son’s 
East Walpole, Mass., plant, 

has been on his company’s 
payroll for 27 years. Here, 
he chips out a design which 
has been stamped on a - 
wooden block. When the 
chipping-out is finished, this 
block will be used to print 
one of the colors on hard- 


surfaced ‘floor coverings. 





WANT IO SEE 


JUST HOW Zoage SAVES ON GAS ? 


— 


“My Experience proved to } 












methat anybody who will make 
the free economy test with the 
gasoline measuring device will 
be convinced that Dodge is a 
record-breaker for economy. My 
new Dodge is giving me over 19 
miles to the gallon of gas. Is it 
any wondersomanythousands ; 





T’S easy to prove to your own satis- 

faction the reportsof Dodgeowners 
the country over that Dodge gives 
them from 18 to 24 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline! All you have to do is to 
ask any Dodge dealer to make the free 
economy test for you. With the “gas- 
ometer,” pictured at the left, which 
shows the exact gas mileage any car 
will deliver, you can see right before 
your own eyes how Dodge saves on 
gasoline! 


At the same time you will learn first 


Ask Your Dodge Dealer 
for the FREE Economy Test! 


hand that sensational gas economy 
just begins to tell the story of this 
brilliant car! You can discover for 
yourself the many extra-value, big- 
car advantages and luxuries Dodge 
gives you for just a few dollars more 
than lowest-priced cars... New “‘high- 
safety” interiors!...New “Silenced 
Ride!”... Chair-Height seats!...Low, 
level floor!...Patented Floating 
Power engine mountings!...Even 
stronger safety all-steel body!...Gen- 
uine hydraulic brakes, the world’s 
finest! 


Go to your nearest Dodge dealer 



















are switchingto Dodge?”—John 
J. Kearney, Bayside, L.1., N. Y. 





cz 


“I was convinced 
that Dodge was a rec- 
ord-smasher for gaso- 
line savings when I 
watched thegasometer 
test,” says Edward W. 
Mueller, St. Louis. 
“Seeing is believing— 
and I bought a Dodge. 
My car has averaged 
20 milestothe gallon of 
gasoline consistently.” 
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today! Drivethis great, new Dodge! 
Find out why 140,836 people have 
switched from other cars to Dodge 
in the past year! Ask your dealer 
to show you how you, too, can 
switch to Dodge and save moneyl 


DODGE 
| Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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When you begin to feel tired... whether behind a 
steering wheel or a pile of work ...remember: The pause 
that refreshes... with an ice-cold Coca-Cola... will rest 
| you and give you a fresh start. ; 

















Every bottle is sterilized. 
Modern methods and mae 
hi tect th it 
of Coc baron You ie The familiar red cooler for Coca-Cola marks 
sure Coca-Cola is pure, a place to pause and refresh. You'll find it 

wholesome refreshment. around the corner from anywhere. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


4 


Business promises not to go to 
the dogs during the dog days. 
* 


Has “the Roosevelt luck” turned? 
» 


Despite inflation talk, don’t wade 
too deeply into debt. 
* 


The hoped-for building boom 
hasn’t risen above the first story. 
* 

Legitimacy of “seven sisters of 
TVA” would be widely ques- 

tioned, 

* 
Owners of good oil stocks prom- 
ise to have smooth sailing. 

* 
Prediction: There will be no na- 
tional railway strike. 

* 
“Farm Wages Highest In Seven 


Years.” Don’t we consumers 
know it? 


* 
Vacations, rightly timed and 
spent, pay dividends. 


* 
Is John L. Lewis’s star on the 
descent? 

* 
Some New Deal policies are as 
unsound as a broken bell. 

* 


Who will become the Ford of the 
air-conditioning industry? 


* 


The “ever-normal” granary 
would mean never-normal poli- 
tics. 

* 


The office-appliance industry is 
flourishing. 

* 
Too-low inventories may keep 
profits down. 

* 
Secretary Ickes speaks of ‘ 
independent judgment and sense 
of responsibility of Congress.” 
Since when? 

k 
Some concerns stay small be- 
cause they are no more depend- 
able than tomorrow's winds. 
For his own sake, President 
Roosevelt should urge the early 
skailing of Congress. 





keep 


“the 
sense 
ress.” 


This year our profitable experience has taught us the 
difference between plain elevator maintenance crew 


service and a Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contract 


Experience teaches foresight. Logically, elevator machinery functions best and most eco- 
nomically when it is periodically inspected, cared for and adjusted. Calling a repair crew 
after trouble arises is not efficient management. You can depend on a carefully planned 
Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contract for regular elevator inspection and care by 
Westinghouse elevator experts. These experienced elevator men use their foresight to an- 
ticipate the needs of elevators, replacing worn equipment without service interruption. 


Patch up jobs are avoided and the elevators are continuously in a renewed condition. 
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How Many of Your Executives Read FORBES? 











MR. PLANT MANAGER 


Did you read: 


What Are Your Work- 
ers Thinking About? 

What Do Workers 
Want? 

How to Keep Workmen 
Happy? 








MR. CREDIT MANAGER 


Did you read: 
Why Companies Fail? 


Is Installment Selling 
Running Wild? 


Commercial Paper 
Comes Back? 








MR. PRESIDENT 


Did you read: 


MR. SALES MANAGER 


Did you read: 


How We Cut Salesforce 
Turnover? 


What Makes A Crack 
Sales Manager? 


Star Salesmen Not 
Wanted? 


Give Junior Executives 
A Chance? 

The Company Director 
—1937 Version? 

How Sales Engineers 
Can Lift Your Profits? 














subscribers 


executives in 


revealed 


major companies 


A recent questionnaire to a selected list of 
FORBES 


four 


that more than 


read each 


copy. One company reported thirteen readers. 


If you are one of 


those 


executives reading 


FORBES after it’s been “noted” by a half-dozen 
others in your organization, why not order a 
subscription sent to your home where you can 
have the vital news of business which FORBES 


brings every two weeks while it’s still fresh? 





FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 8-1 
to FORBES for: 


Please enter a_ subscription 


C— 1 Year—$5.00 [j 2 Years—$7.50 [J 3 Years—$10.00 | 


Foreign $1 a Year Extra 


Check here [] if this is a gift 
| subscription and bill: 


The convenient coupon will 
bring you your own private 
copy of FORBES. If you are 





— | NAME already a subscriber, you may 
nee | Doone use the coupon to extend your 
CITy........005- STATE | a tet ik cas present subscription or to or- 
Ee ee PosITION der a gift subscription for one 

This is a NEW..... Renewal . Subscription. NE oo 5 ia at ae eae ee of your business associates. 
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What Readers Say 


Absurd, Impossible 





I like the theme of your July 15th issue: 
That growth of co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees, instead of an- 
tagonism, is imperative. One spells life, 
the other death. 

On the other hand I notice in Mr. Good- 
man’s article a statement which has been 
made so often by others and which seems 
to me to be so irrational that attention 
should be called to it: 

“It is regrettable, but true, that the 
spirit of enterprise has been destroyed; 
few care to engage in new ventures, not 
knowing what lies ahead in the way of 
labor trouble, taxes, and further govern- 
ment control.” 

One never knows what lies ahead, even 
that he will be alive on the morrow. This 
is no truer to-day than it was at the 
dawn of 1914 or 1929. Caution is a neces- 
sary ingredient of enterprise, but one who 
demands absolute surety of the conditions 
of to-morrow is demanding the absurd as 
well as the impossible-—Grorce M. Mont- 
ross, Port Huron, Michigan. 


Public Interest in Big Show 


Perhaps you will be interested in the 
result of the experiment of inviting the 
public (those holding railroad tickets) to 
attend the joint Association of American 
Railroads-Railway Supply Manufacturers 
Association Convention and Railroad Ex- 
position in Atlantic City [Forses, July 1, 
p. 24]. The invitation, you will recall, 
applied to the week end, June 19-20. On 
Saturday the nineteenth, 2,334 people pre- 
sented the return part of their railroad 
tickets for admittance to the convention 
hall, while the public attendance under the 
same plan on Sunday, June 20, was 3,109— 
a total of 5,443. We are convinced that 
fully this number, and perhaps more, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
inspect the great display of equipment 
and motive power parked at the railroad 
station, but no accurate count of them 
was made at that point. 

In preparation for the public attendance 
those two days, all the 350 exhibitors 
agreed to man their displays, and it is not 
too much to say that all concerned were 
highly gratified over the extent of the 
public interest in the big show.—H. F. 
McLaury, manager, Advertising Section, 
Association of American Railroads, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Political Sheetlet 


Except as a political sheetlet, I cannot 
see where your magazine serves any pur- 
pose. As for political pamphlets I can 
get all of these from Democratic or Re- 
publican headquarters without paying for 
same, 

I subscribed for your paper as no doubt 
many others do, expecting to get a con- 
structive business-like presentation of cur- 
rent business problems. Not one of your 
articles or suggestions were applicable to 
any condition which we often meet here 
in the West.—O. M. Corptz, Haselmire, 
Cordle & Company, Casper, Wyo. 








HANDS THAT 
SHAPE MODERN LIVING 


KILLED hands that join glass and metal so that the 

human voice can reach millions of listeners. They first 
fashioned the high-power vacuum tube on a principle used 
today in every broadcasting station. They built the x-ray 
tube which has become an indispensable aid to the phy- 
sician. They are the hands of craftsmen in the General 
Electric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady. 


They are the hands that enacted much of the thrilling 
history of the tubes in your radio, of phototubes that out- 
perform the human eye, of sodium lamps that make night 
driving safer on many American highways. Skilled and 
experienced, these craftsmen built the first models of many 
of the new devices which now play an important part in 
modern civilization. 


Research combines the abstract genius of the mathemati- 
cian, the ingenuity of the experimenter, the practical skill 
of the craftsman. Our whole American system is built 
on the co-operation of many hands and minds to translate 
the findings of science into an abundance of the necessities, 
comforts, and luxuries we all desire. More goods for more 
people—at less cost—is the goal of American industry. It 
is the goal toward which G-E research has made and is 
making significant progress. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THREE MUSKETEERS OF 


PROGRESS 


Heating -Sanitation-— Ventilation! 


PD 


ANYONE WHO modernizes a house built 50, 100 
or 200 years ago learns the astonishing truth 
that progress in home comfort has been largely 
in heating, sanitation and ventilation —and this 
progress has been made within a short lifetime! 


The roof, walls, foundations and chimneys built 
by our forefathers — for centuries past — all serve 
a modern purpose, and serve it well! 


But today we think a house is hardly livable 
without modern heating or air conditioning, with- 
out a modern kitchen, and modern bathrooms. 


In this comfort revolution, the leaders have 
been companies within the American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation! 


More than any other organization in the world, 
for example, the American Radiator Company 
has created the heating comfort which America 
now demands as a rightful standard of living. 
And today, with pedigrees of more experience and 
more research, American Radiator products give 
heating or air conditioning comfort to more homes 
in America than the products of any other 
organization. 


In sanitation, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has 
earned similar decisive leadership through 38 years 
of brilliant contributions to making American 
homes more healthful and convenient. 


In the field of air conditioning — air purification, 
humidification, dehumidification, ventilating, and in 
all types of air handling —the American Blower 
Corporation has also been in the forefront of 
progress. 


Likewise other companies within the Corpora- 
tion are leading their respective branches of the 
heating and air conditioning field: Fox Furnace 
Company, (direct-fired heating and air condition- 
ing); Kewanee Boiler Company, (steel boilers) ; 
American Gas Products Corp., (gas equipment) ; 
Standard Air Conditioning, Inc., (room-unit air 
conditioning); and the Detroit Lubricator Co. 
(heating and cooling controls and valves). 


The C. F. Church Mfg. Company has set new 
standards in toilet seats; and other companies — 
Campbell Metal Window Corp., Heating & Plumb- 
ing Finance Corp. and affiliated companies in 
Canada, England, France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, Spain and 
Mexico —all have contributed vitally to progress 
towards healthier and happier homes. 


Ten major laboratories in the United States 
and others in France, Germany and England give 
these companies a tremendous advantage in being 
right, and being sure, as they lead today’s faster 
pace in home improvements. 


But far more important than the physical assets, 
the mines, the plants, the patents, and distribution 
facilities of the Corporation, are the traditions and 
habits of leadership —the knack of knowing how 
—which gears the manpower of each division to 
be out in front! 


From this comes assurance that in the future 
the products that mark progress in American home 
building, will most frequently bear this familiar 
sub-title: “Division of ——” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 








40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING”' 


BY THE 


INDUSTRIALISTS have 
become hopeful that New 
Deal activities have passed 
their zenith and will exer- 
cise less disturbing influence hereafter. They are hope- 
ful that Lewis and his C.I.O. representatives have also 
passed their zenith. This hopefulness is founded on the 
refusal of Congress to obey President Roosevelt’s 
Supreme Court orders, on other evidences that our law- 
makers have become more disposed to exercise their own 
judgment, on indications that Congress will not consent 
to remain in session all Summer to enact “must” or 
“desirable” measures propounded by the Administration. 
Also on events in the field of labor. Lewis has suffered 
defeat after defeat in his battle to impose the closed shop 
on the steel industry. Moreover, public sentiment mani- 
festly has turned against labor lawlessness. 

The economic trend should logically take a turn for 
the better. 


Political events brighten 
economic outlook 


K 


Giving in doesn't 
mean giving up. 


necessarily 


oa 


SENATOR ROBINSON’S 
untimely death raises this 
national question: How long 
should our Federal law- 
makers be compelled to remain in Washington during 
the extremely debilitating Summer weather? Doctor- 
Senator Copeland not only warned the Democratic 
leader that his health was being impaired, but he also 
declares that, unless the session ends soon, other 
tragedies must be expected. President Roosevelt’s 
obstinacy has been mainly responsible for the uncon- 
scionable dragging-out of Congressional wrangling. 
After being convinced against his will that his original 
Supreme Court plan would not be stomached by Con- 


How long should they 
Stand the strain? 


EDITOR 


gress, he insisted until the bitter end on a face-saving 
battle. But in vain. 

Of our Senators, 61 are over 60; 18 are over 65. 

Is it not cruel to subject them, to say nothing of 
Representatives, to needless mental and physical strain? 
President Roosevelt’s own health should also be taken 
into consideration. 

* 


To pile up principal in the bank, 
have interest in others. 


* 


Other company heads should RALPH H. TAPSCOTT, 

ik |i ; recently elected president of 
talk like this the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, has 
begun an ideal series of short articles addressed to em- 
ployees through the employees’ monthly magazine. He 
presents, in simple terms, facts and figures showing that 
some 300,000 investors have furnished “about $30,000 
to set up the average employee of the Consolidated Edi- 
son System in a job and to give him tools to work with.” 
His closing sentence in his introductory article is : “Their 
money and our work together make this business pos- 
sible.” In his second little talk he tells exactly how much 
money was taken in and explains what was done with it 
—the average employee received $1,870 a year in wages, 
taxes aggregated $1,057 for each employee, and so forth. 
He explains: 

Our business, like any other, works for three interests—cus- 
tomers, employees, and investors or owners. The problem of 
running a business is to keep a fair balance among these inter- 
ests. We make our rates as low as we can, but if rates are cut 
too much, the business goes off balance. We as employees are 
entitled to wages at least as high as other businesses pay for 
similar work. But wages, too, have to be kept in balance with 
receipts and other expenditures. Investors want fair wages for 
their money also, otherwise there will be no new money coming 
into the business to build the necessary new generators, distribu- 


tion lines and other service facilities. Income and outgo have to 


be kept in proportion with a little margin stored up against bad 
times. 


An increasing number of chief executives talk regu- 
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larly, and often admirably, to their workers through com- 


pany publications. But far too many have not yet insti- 
tuted this salutary practice. The more the workers are 
taken into the confidence of the management and grasp 
understanding of the affairs of business, the less likeli- 
hood is there of misunderstanding and mischievous incite- 
ment by self-seeking agitators. 
* 
Let a prospect have his own way so long 
as he lets you have the order. 

* 

THE Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration has gone to unprece- 
dented lengths to inflame 
the public against wealthy 
individuals regarding their tax payments, against men 
not even accused of having violated the law, a species of 
attack never before employed. Since President Roose- 


President's silence on his 
tax causes comment 





velt is the Government, this extraordinary policy. can be 
attributed only to him. Detailed figures covering numer- 
ous tax returns were publicized. 

When a member of the Federal legislature openly made 
charges that Franklin D. Roosevelt had once admitted 
that he himself had taken advantage of loopholes in the 
income tax law, what did the head of the Government do? 

The natural thing would have been for him to insist 
that every detail of his tax payment record be promptly 
investigated and the facts published, in order to wipe out 
all possibility of suspicion that he had been guilty of 
comg what others were held up to public odium for | 
doing. 

Thus far President Roosevelt has not taken such a 
course. The charges have been allowed to stand. 

The President’s advisers should lose no time in en- 
deavoring to persuade him to refuse to hide behind the 
high pillars of the White House. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


FIRST IMPRESSION on meet- 
ing David A: Wallace, new president 
of the Chrysler Division of the 
Chrysler Corporation: “Here’s a 
horny-handed son of toil.” 

And, essentially, he is, notwith- 
standing his rise to presidential rank. 
He is big, broad-shouldered, unaf- 
fected. He radiates strength, sincer- 
ity, earnestness. Also, you feel that 
he could show any automotive work- 
er how to do his job efficiently. As 
a matter of fact, he can. 

I fancy that Walter P. Chrysler 
has enjoyed Dave Wallace’s rise. 
Both are Kansas-bred, both first en- 
tered railway workshops, both later 
switched to the more promising auto- 
mobile field. Both are of impressive 
physique, both have developed me- 
chanical genius, both have remained 
essentially democratic. Both have 
found their chief satisfaction through- 
out life in a job well done. 

All along Dave Wallace has in- 


Like 





DAVID A. WALLACE 


Chrysler, 
mingles intimately with his men, al- 
ways is approachable, always can 


To-day he is not only boss of the 
Chrysler car plant, but also of the 
Pekin Wood Products Company, a 
big subsidiary, president also of the 
Chrysler Marine Motor. Company, 
now becoming an important factor in 
manufacturing marine and industrial 
engines. 

While he contrives to spend some 
time raising blooded cattle, handling 
a modest cabin cruiser and perform- 
ing on skis, his main hobbies are en- 
couraging his men to go in for 
recreational activities and promoting 
safety in the factories under his di- 
rection. 


AN EYE-OPENING = article 
could be written about the eminent 
positions filled by ex-reporters. 

The latest to reach the top is R. 
H. Crooker, elected to the presiden- 
tial helm of Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, famous Detroit advertising 
agency. Illness compelled Henry 


Dave Wallace 





sisted “The product must be right.” 
He says, further: “There are two 
vital elements in successful automo- 
bile manufacturing. A car must be 
soundly engineered and _ correctly 
styled; it must be manufactured with 
such high precision standards that it 
will continue to give economical, sat- 
isfactory service throughout a long 
life. Good manufacturing of a poor- 
ly engineered product means little 
and good engineering of a badly man- 
ufactured product means less. The 
efficiency of one department is abso- 
lutely dovetailed with that of the 
other.” 
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make a workman feel at ease—but in- 
sists upon good work. Wallace’s ex- 
periences have embraced mining in 
Mexico, steel manufacturing, muni- 
tions-making, service in the World 
War as lieutenant and captain of 
Motor Transport, master mechanic 
and superintendent of the John Deere 
Plow Company. 

Then, in 1929, the ever-alert K. T. 
Keller, Chrysler’s right bower, spied 
him. It took Wallace only one year 
to rise from master mechanic to vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
at the Chrysler Division and Ker- 
cheval body plants. 


Ewald to step aside temporarily. 
Happily, he is now out of the hospi- 
tal and able to be around. 

Mr. Crooker began with the De- 
troit News, later gravitated into au- 
tomobile advertising—he handled the 
first million-dollar advertising budget 
in the automobile -industry, for 
Chalmers. Before joining Campbell- 
Ewald, he was advertising manager 
for Chevrolet. 

In addition to his industriousness 
and ability, one of his invaluable as- 
sets is his engaging personality, his 
humanness, his aptitude for winning 
goodwill by making friends. 
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Sarnoff Talks About 
Future of Radio and Television 


Part Two of a Romantic Story of American Enterprise 


B. C. Forbes 


HEN I asked the world’s great- 
W est authority, David Sarnoff, 

president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, ““What do you see in 
the future for radio and ‘elevision?” 
his face lit up, his blue-grey eyes 
sparkled—and he was off ! 

“After more than thirty years’ con- 
tinuous contact with radio, I am con- 
vinced that what has taken place 
already,” he said, “is small compared 
with what lies ahead. 

“I happened to have been born 
with radio, and in tune with radio— 
and time has a great deal to do with 
a man’s career. 

“I regard radio as the greatest 
force in my generation. I regard it as 
comparable with George Watt’s dis- 


covery of the potentialities of steam, 
with the introduction o: railroads, 
with the discovery of electricity and 
power transmission. 

“Just as Alexander Graham Bell 
and Theodore N. Vail did not think 
in terms of telephonic instruments, 
just as James J. Hill and Edward 
H. Harriman did not think in terms 
of cars and rails, just as Andrew 
Carnegie did not think alone of iron 
and steel and ore, but just as these 
men thought in terms of what could 
be accomplished by the development 
of their arts and industry, so I have 
never thought of radio merely in 
terms of receivers and transmitters, 
nor merely in terms of mechanisms 
or devices. 

“T have thought of radio not only 
as a means of disseminating words, 
music, entertainment, but as a force 


comparable with steam, electricity, 
printing. 

“The test of the greatness, of the 
utility of an invention can best be 
measured by the answer to this ques- 
tion: Is there anything else that can 
do the same thing? If the answer is 
‘No’—and in regard to radio and 
television the answer certainly is 
“No’—then the permanency, the vital+ 
ity, the potentialities of that inven- 
tion cannot be measured by what has 
been already achieved. In regard 
to radio and television, their services 
will be as great as the unknown to- 
morrow. 

“Take radio. There is no other 
invention or instrumentality or serv- 
ice that can speak with a single voice 
from a single point to countless mil- 
lions of people anywhere. 

“Is there any other force that can 
transmit sight which countless mil- 
lions will one day be able to see with- 
out physical connection? The answer 
again is ‘No.’ 

“Is there any other force which 
can release energy, however minute, 
that can be received in a hundred 
million places simultaneously, and 
that energy made to do something and 
make it talk, trip a relay and make 
it open or close an electric circuit, 
or make marks on a piece of paper, 
producing a facsimile? 

“Therefore, when you ask, ‘What 
is the future of radio?’ my answer is 
that the future uses of radio will be- 
come more important than the mech- 
anisms, that its uses will be limited 
only to man’s imagination, that there 
may be minds capable of conceiving 
twelve or twenty-four additional uses 
to which radio can be put, some of 
them more important than the serv- 
ices of radio to-day. 

“The R.C.A. has-been a pioneer in 
research activities, and our research 
promises immeasurably to advance 
our knowledge and to increase the 
science of radio and other related 
sciences. We took hold of the science 
of radio, transformed it into art, then 
into an industry. 

‘When broadcasting first came 
along, there were many who believed 
it could not amount to anything. 
They contended that broadcasting, 
after all, was only a species of tele- 
phony. And that is what broadcast- 
ing is, namely, radio telephony. 

“The older men in the communica- 
tion business argued that a telephone 
system which spoke only in one di- 
rection and which everybody could 
listen to and on which you coudn’t 
collect any tolls, was doomed to abso- 
lute failure. 

“But these very limitations, it was 
discovered, represented radio broad- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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spent to study installment sell- 
ing. 

The pronunciamentos of econo- 
mists, entire days of big-time trade- 
association conventions, sharply-fo- 
cussed statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, blue chips by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, extensive 
research by universities, and dozens 
of state legislative efforts are all being 
concentrated on it. 

Why all the furor? 
the shooting for? 

Simply this: Many people in the 
business and industrial world are be- 
ginning to suspect that installment 
selling is running wild. 

And they are deeply concerned 
about it. They know that, kept under 
control, installment selling can do 
more than any other one thing to 
mitigate both booms and panics—that 
it can give more consumers more 
goods and services, more workmen 
more wages, and more capital more 
employment, than could ever be had 
without it. 


seen now, huge sums are being 


What is all 


Business in the Dog-House? 


But they also know that, running 
wild, it can put the whole world of 
business in the dog-house ; and it can 
lead to bankruptcies, garnishments, 
lost jobs, broken homes, loan sharks, 
and other forms of human misery. 

What is installment selling, then? 
When is it under control, when run- 
ning wild? And is it running wild 
to-day? 

By definition, an installment sale 
is a contract for the future delivery 
of money in exchange for either 
goods or services, the payments to be 
made in installments of specified sizes 
on specified dates. Or, in short, 
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© |nstallment 
Selling 

Running 
Wild? 


Edwin Laird Cady 


credit received in a lump and paid 
back in pieces. 

Economically and practically, then, 
it makes no difference whether the 
credit or money be originally obtained 
from a store, a bank, a finance com- 
pany or another agency; nor whether 
it be for a tangible automobile or an 
intangible education ; nor whether the 
seller even knows he is dealing on the 
installment plan or not. If it’s credit 
to be paid back in installments, then 
it’s installment selling. 

Whether or not installment selling 
is under control, depends upon three 
values: Value of the goods, value of 
the customers, and value of the third 
parties who negotiate or supply the 
credit. If the sum of these three 
values is greater than the possible 
losses, the situation is under control. 
If not, it is wild. 

And right here the researchers are 
running up against their first stymie. 
Nobody really knows how much in- 
stallment selling is going on, nor how 
much of it is on the wild side, nor 
what the national sums of any of the 
three values are. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce estimates 1937 installment 
sales at about $5,000,000,000; the 
Index of the New York Trust Com- 
pany placed the undoubtedly-lower 
1936 sales at $9,000,000,000; and 
other authorities make “off the 
record” calculations on both sides of 
these figures and between them. 

As an example of the reasons for 
confusion, take New York City auto- 
mobile sales. Predictions are that 
they will total more than $100,000,- 
000 for 1937; $66,000,000 will be 
noted as “down payment plus install- 
ment,” the rest as cash or c.o.d. But 
checks from banks for payment in 


full are also entered as cash. And 
by adding the confidential estimates 
of an industrial bank, two small-loan 
departments of commercial banks and 
a personal-finance company, $10,000,- 
000 in bank checks from these four 
alone will show up on the records as 
cash sales, but actually be instal!ment 
sales. Something like 30 per cent., 
then, of the “cash” sales really belong 
in the installment column. And all 
credit agencies seem to agree that this 
“bank-loan installment” percentage is 
rising. 

Mass estimates of the installment 
situation usually assume that install- 
ment sales will be an habitual 11 per 
cent. or so of all sales, and that retail 
trade will advance at a predetermined 
pace. But in the department-store 
field installment sales went up 35 per 
cent. in 1936 while thirty-day charges 
advanced only 12.5 per cent. 

In the struggle between competing 
fuels, installment or “budget” plans 
are gaining on all sides. Coal dealers 
in the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict will sell at least 200,000 tons at 
more than $10 per ton (or enough to 
finance 5,000 automobiles with $400 
notes) on budget plans this year. 


Installment “Naturals” Lead the List 


Percentage of jewelry sold on in- 
stallments is up 30 per cent., diamond 
sales are 120 per cent. higher than 
last year, and the luxury goods which 
are the installment “naturals” are 
leading the lists of business gains. 

Doctors, dentists and even nurses 
are sending patients in increasing 
numbers to lending companies to get 
installment financing for service con- 
tracts of $50 and more. A quick sur- 
vey of. dentists revealed the sample 
doing 10 per cent. of its business that 
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way. Industrial banks, small-loan de- 
partments of commercial banks, and 
personal-finance companies almost 
uniformly report 30 per cent. of their 
loans to be for medical and dental 
services. 

Portable-typewriter sales are 75 per 
cent. greater than last year, with fully 
half on installments. Four large 
men’s clothing chains recently report- 
ed new, bigger and better installment 
plans in the same week. Some mail- 
order houses are newly entering the 
installment field, and old. hands at it 
are widening the lines sold on install- 
ments. In field after field, things are 
hopping around faster than the statis- 
tics can move. 

The figures, then, are-a boiling sea 
of confusion filled with reefs. Never- 
theless, smug comparisons with 1929 
say “All is safe, step on the gas. We 
had $6,500,000,000 in installment 
sales then, we probably haven’t over 
$5,500,000,000 now.” And so on. 

But the latest available figures sug- 
gest that comparisons between 1937 
and 1929 mean very little. Conditions 
have changed. 

Altogether, as a mass market we 
are spending more of our income to- 
day, and we have saved less. In 1929, 
number of individuals owning com- 
mon stocks was whizzing upward 50 
per cent. per year; and on the basis 
of the 1912 ‘“‘normal,” savings per in- 
habitant were up 240 per cent. or so, 
stock of money up only 120 per cent., 
and money in circulation up about 40 
per cent. By contrast, on the latest 
dates for which we have figures, com- 
mon-stock ownership is going down, 
savings per inhabitant are up only 
about 180 per cent. of “normal,” 
stock of money is zooming off the 
chart at 380 per cent. or so, and 
money in circulation is up about 90 
per cent. Life insurance in force in 
1936 was a round billion dollars more 
than in 1929, but it covered three mil- 
lion fewer policyholders, and had a 
billion dollars more in policyholders’ 
loans against it. 


If Depression Should Strike— 


In short, if an abrupt and severe 
depression should strike, our public 
would not have the reserves it had in 
1929 to meet it. 

Generalities about the extent to 
which all installment selling is under 
control or running wild, are as value- 
less as the statistics are confused. We 
have to go back to first principles— 
the values of the goods, the customers 
and the third parties—and base our 
judgment on their present status. 

First, the goods. When the value 
of the goods is high, then control is 
easy, financing costs can be low, and 
terms generous. 


Goods range in value through thou- 
ands of degrees of the durable, semi- 
durable, soft, and intangible. Dura- 
bility is not only resistance to wear. 
Style and obsolescence affect it. When 
radios came in, most phonographs 
were still in good repair, but they 
went out just the same. Goods whose 
values style changes and obsolescence 
can wipe out are semi-durables. Soft 
goods are textiles. And intangibles 
are vacations, doctors’ services, etc. 

There appears to be little cause for 
concern over a general decline in the 
goods values of installment selling. In 
a recent study, one large financing 
company found that 77 of the prod- 
ucts whose sale the company will 
finance to-day, it would also finance 
in 1929; that 45 have been added 
to the eligible list since 1929; and 





ECONOMIST FLAYS 
INSTALLMENT SALES 


AUTO FINANCE TERMS 
TO BE RESTRICTED 


PLAN TIGHTER CREDIT 
ON APPLIANCE SALES 


To-day, the business news crackles 
with headlines like those. 


Why? Because some business ob- 
servers are thoroughly alarmed over 
the situation in installment selling— 
and they’re making their alarm make 
headlines. 

Is there real reason for alarm? If 
so, why? And if not, why not? 

Here’s an up-to-the-minute report 
which answers those vital business 
questions completely, definitely and 
authoritatively. 

And it answers still others: 

Can 1929 standards be used to 
judge 1937 installment selling? 


What three values determine its 
soundness? 


Are installment sales greater—or 
less—than published figures show? 

What abuses are creeping into in- 
stallment selling? What's being done 
about them? 


Has the average U. S. citizen the 
reserves to draw on that he had in 
1929? 

How much of a tail is needed to 
wag the installment dog? And what 
tail is doing the wagging? 

What’s the link between life insur- 
ance and installments? 











that the values of 30 have been 
weighed and found wanting as sub- 
jects for installment financing. This 
analysis suggests that, by and large, 
four out of five of the types of goods 
which could by any stretch of the 
imagination be considered subjects 
for installment selling to-day, can and 
do meet strict tests for installment- 
selling soundness. 

As the value of the goods slides 
down the scale, however, value of the 
customer must pick up the load. This 
second value is very important in any 
case, for banks and loan companies 
often do not know the real reasons 
why loans are made, nor do sellers of 
tangible goods always know the true 
credit positions of the buyers. 

To-day, customer values are high. 
The depression record of our nation- 
al will to be honest is an amazing and 
gratifying thing. Fewer than fifty out 
of every thousand deals went sour, 
and less than 5 per cent. of note co- 
signers were ever called on to make 
good. Recent records of strike-bound 
districts show that this will to pay 
installments still obtains. We pay 
our installments even if we have to 
cut down on our food and clothing. 

Also, personal reserves of the most- 
desired installment customers are 
high. People are keeping their operat- 
ing and fixed-capital funds apart, 
buying on the installment plan or bor- 
rowing from small-loan agencies al- 
though they have the savings-ac- 
count funds to pay cash. The spirit 
of honesty, and the tendency to bor- 
row rather than to spend reserves, 
are the two “values of buyers” which 
are doing the most to expand install- 
ment business. 


Up to the Fighting Point 


Furthermore, the value of a cus- 
tomer grows with his equity in the 
goods. He will surrender something 
in which his equity is still small; he 
will fight for something which has 
almost been cleared. Wise sellers are 
trying to increase down payments so 
as to get the equity up to the fight 
point from the start. 

As values of customers go down, 
however, terms and rates must go up. 
When the values of third parties are 
high enough, they can also take up 
slack in customer values. A high 
authority estimates that not more 
than half of all families are financially 
qualified to buy on the installment 
plan. Yet strong utilities safely sell, 
to incomes of $12 per week and 
under, appliances which cost over 
$100 on terms which rank with the 
minima for the installment business. 

Third parties can be finance com- 
panies, retailers, doctors, dentists, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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He Torpedoes Them Without Warning! 


Number Four in a New Series on America’s Master Salesmen 


Arthur Van Vlissingen 


COWHAND from Texas, Percy 
A wisn by name, was promoted 
just a few weeks ago. 

He became treasurer of one of the 
world’s great corporations. 

Neither he nor any other mortal 
could have suspected the chain of cir- 
cumstances which led to this promo- 
tion. But it all started ten years ago, 
when Marshall Field III, James 
Simpson, and Stanley Field con- 
ceived the audacious idea of an en- 
tire wholesale district under one roof 
—a wholesale department store. 

Almost everybody but the men 
who conceived it, and the city boosters 
and the New Era believers, suspected 
it would be a white elephant. 

And for a number of years, appear- 
ances were all that way. Chicago 
pride took comfort in knowing that 
its Merchandise Mart was—and still 
is—the world’s biggest commercial 
building. 

But size butters no _ parsnips. 
Neither did it yield the stockholders 
of Marshall Field & Company any 
return on their investment. 

Occupancy did not increase mate- 
rially during the dear, dead years. 
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Field’s had about 50 per cent. of the 
usable space, 25 per cent. was vacant, 
25 per cent. was occupied by tenants 
who either had to pay lower rents or 
wished they were not so eminently 
solvent that they must carry out their 
leases. 

So matters stood with the Mer- 
chandise Mart when, in 1935, James 
O. McKinsey was wooed from his 
consulting practice to become chair- 
man of the corporation which had 
always raised its own executives from 
the ranks. 


To Sell a Master Salesman— 


McKinsey knew the Merchandise 
Mart problem, knew it required real- 
estate as well as merchandising pro- 
motion. Moreover, he thought he 
knew the man to do this job. So 
after he had put in his licks on a 
few of the more urgent jobs, he am- 
bled unannounced into the office of 
a mortgage firm on LaSalle street, 
and asked for Mr. Wilson. 

He and Wilson were not strangers ; 
they had encountered each other from 
time to time over the years. Mc- 
Kinsey was ushered into the corner 
office, and characteristically went 
straight to the point. 

“Percy,” he began, “have you ever 


“By the time he was twenty-two, Percy 
Wilson had sold more kinds and more total 
of real estate than Providence permits most 
good real-estate men to handle in a lifetime.” 
At left, bareheaded, he greets the millionth 
buyer to register at the Merchandise Mart 


considered the possibilities of becom- 
ing a merchant ?” 

“T have not,” answered his host 
decisively. “But now that you men- 
tion it, I suppose I have always con- 
sidered myself a merchant of real 
estate.” 

“TI was not thinking of inviting you 
to run our ready-to-wear depart- 
ment,” the visitor said quietly. “Real 
estate is the kind of merchandise I 
have in mind. Building space. Mostly 
space in the Merchandise Mart. Our 
folks are not real-estate merchants, 
and you are.” 

“Why, I don’t know any more 
about space-renting than I do about 
two-pants suits,” protested Wilson. 

“You can learn,” 
declared McKin- 
sey. “Percy, you 
are as good a sales- 
man as I know of. 
You can make the 
Merchandise Mart 
a paying proposi- 
tion. Suppose you 
think it over, then 
tell me what kind 
of terms you would find interesting.” 

Thereby was accomplished the job 
of selling a master salesman. Percy 
Wilson turned over to his right-hand 
man the presidency of his mortgage 
and finance business, moved to Mar- 
shall Field & Company’s offices in 
the Merchandise Mart. 

That was less than a year and a 
half ago. 

To-day the Mart has an 85 per 
cent. occupancy, despite the shrink- 
age of Field’s own space to a bare 
412,000 square feet of the building’s 
3,000,000; and the number of people 
it houses has jumped from 7,000 to 
19,000, with the total still continuing 
to grow. 

First step when Wilson became 
real-estate manager for Marshall 
Field & Company was to ask each 
employee on the building staff, ex- 
cepting only those who operated 
newsstands and scrubbed floors, to 
write out two documents: (1) An 
exact outline of the duties of the em- 
ployee; (2) what part of his own 
duties, or anybody else’s duties, the 
writer thought ought to be changed 
in any way, and why. 

The result was a bale of corre- 
spondence which took many days to 
digest. But when it was finished, 
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Wilson knew how the building was 
operated. He spent a while digging 
into the workings of the sales depart- 
ment. Then he swung into action. 

It had been the custom of the sales 
staff to compile careful lists of cor- 
porations and individuals who might 
profit by becoming Mart tenants. 
After the key men in each prospect 
organization had been found and 
studied, a mail campaign was directed 
at them, on the principle that this 
would lessen their sales resistance. 

Wilson encouraged the compila- 
tion of prospect lists. But he halted 
the mail promotion in its tracks. And 
he doubled the sales staff to eighteen 
men. 


Real Estate Values—and People 


“If there is one sure way to make 
it hard to sell anything, it is to notify 
the prospect that you are coming 
around to sell him,” runs his argu- 
ment. 

“If a man writes me that he is 
going to call on me about insurance, 
I try every possible method to ignore, 
evade, refute, deny his wishes. If 
we write a prospect that he ought to 
be a tenant of the Mart, he spends 
some conscious time and a lot of un- 
conscious thought working up a list 
of reasons why he ought to be any- 
where else in preference to our build- 
ing. 

“But if we walk in on him unan- 
nounced, and show him-some major 
advantages in our proposition before 
he can get his guard up, the first 
thing he knows he is signing a lease. 
One function of salesmanship is to 
know your proposition so thoroughly 
that you know more about how it 
fits the prospect’s needs than he him- 
self knows. So armed, you can batter 
down his objections and get him to 
do what he ought to, even in spite of 
his own intentions.” 

Wilson went gunning for custom- 
ers of the kind most buildings avoid, 
firms and public establishments with 
large forces of office employees 
crowded into comparatively compact 
space. 

They increase the cost of building 
service, of course.. But they are popu- 
lation. And, as Wilson says, “It isn’t 
land and buildings that make real- 
estate values, it’s people.” 

They get pay checks. They spend 
them with the restaurants on the first 
floor, and they make deposits in the 
bank and they buy candy and flow- 
ers for the gratification of their loved 
ones and the profit of the building 


Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, “world’s largest 
building,” had all the earmarks of a white 
elephant—until Percy Wilson took hold of it 


florist and the candy shop. And these 
retail tenants are for the most part 
paying rentals which are percentages 
of their sales, so that with every 
thousand clerks tucked into an upper 
floor, the building gets a larger reve- 
nue from downstairs. 

Then there are the second-floor 
tenants. The second floor had always 
been vacant. Yet throngs of people 
pass through it to the Elevated sta- 
tion every day. Wilson’s organiza- 
tion saw the chance to make this a 
shopping center on the order of the 
Grand Central Station’s innumerable 
runways. To-day most of this space 
is rented and it includes such un- 
likely tenants as grocers and meat 
stores—doing nicely, thank you. 

Upper floors have been developed 
as colonies of given industries. For 
example, on the twelfth floor three- 
quarters of all lamp lines sold in the 
United States are displayed the year 
around by factory branches and man- 
ufacturers’ agents, and at show time 
practically everybody else in the in- 
dustry leases temporary display space 
at World’s Fair prices so that they 
may profit by the horde of buyers 
who come to market. 


From Law to Land 


Once such a community is well 
started it is simple to bring in the 
other members of that trade. 

But figure out the kind of sales 
ability it required to pry a manufac- 
turer out of the heart of the estab- 
lished trade district to rent space— 
probably costing more than he was 
paying—on a six-acre floor which 
was utterly bare of tenants! 

When you get that picture, you be- 
gin to comprehend what manner of 
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salesman is Percy Wilson, and what 
he has accomplished in the seventeen 
months since he came to Field’s. 

Wilson landed in Chicago just 
thirty years ago, a raw kid from the 
cowpunching lands of the Texas Pan- 
handle, by way of Gage, Oklahoma. 
His ambition was to study law, and 
this he did for two years at night 
school. In the meantime he had be- 
come a sixteen-year-old office boy in 
the Chicago real-estate firm of Fred- 
erick H. Bartlett & Company. 


For Sale: Cats and Dogs 


The Bartletts were shrewd sales- 
men and traders. They always owned 
the property they sold, and in the 
course of business they had accumu- 
lated on trades an appalling list of 
miscellaneous properties scattered 
throughout the United States, Cana- 
da, and Mexico. 

Percy the office boy had more am- 
bition and more git-up-and-go than 
all the other office boys who had ever 
come their way. By the time he was 
eighteen he was selling for them— 
no tremendous volume of sales, but 
still he was on the salesforce. 

One day the members of the firm 
held a gloom session over their as- 
sorted real estate which was eating 
its head off in taxes. Somebody sug- 
gested that Percy could be spared 
from the regular forces, and why not 
try to see if the kid could peddle off 
some of the cats and dogs? 

Next day Percy was shipped off 
to Cherry Valley, Illinois, where the 
firm owned thirty-odd building lots 
it had never seen. The lots turned 


out to be on both sides of a canyon 
in a town largely inhabited by Slavic 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Thirteen Industrial Revolution 


When, late in July, the National Resources Co 
mittee made public its report on new inventions, 
posed a tremendous problem for solution by 
sighted business statesmanship. For, said the repo 
thirteen inventions now in, or well past, the ¢ 
velopment stage will probably cause vast chang 
in employment before 1957. They will throw m 
out of work; but they will create new jobs; a 
industry or government must find some way 


bridge this chasm for the working man. . . . He 
with, the thirteen inventions, their present stat 


and some of the changes they are likely to brn 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Wide World, Westinghouse, General Ho 
du Pont, Radio Corp., Philco Radio & Television, Carrier 
Covered Wagon. 
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. PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELLS are already an established human servant: 
Automatically opening doors; doing monotonous and intricate counting, 
inspecting and controlling jobs; lightening labor’s burden; bringing the 
automatic, “‘workless” factory one step nearer. But their future is ahead 
of them—no factory has yet unleased their full usefulness. 


AUTOGIROS are still experimental. They need more speed, more technical 
refinements, but have already proved their main point: Because of almost 
vertical climb and descent, they can reach places no other carrier can. In 
1957’s transportation picture, they may challenge both the automobile’s 
convenience and the airplane’s speed. 


. AIR CONDITIONING is new only as a full-fledged industry; 1937 sales 
through May were $50,000,000 more than 1936’s total. Markets for indi- 
vidual units are just being cracked. When factories can be air conditioned 
at low cost, more industries may migrate to warm climates where living 
costs are low. 


TRAILERS have shot ahead tremendously since 1934, appear to be really 
taking hold; sales of 30,000 seem expectable this year. If growth continues, 
they will bring vast industrial changes: Less home building and dislocation 
of building labor, compensated by easier movement of labor from job to 
job; new industries for servicing trailers and serving trailer travel; new 
living, working and consuming habits for millions of people. 


. SYNTHETIC RUBBER is more costly than natural rubber (its big dis- 
advantage), but costs will come down. Because coal is an important 
ingredient, more synthetic-rubber use may mean new markets for coal, 
new life for stricken coal towns. Here, artificial rubber gives “rubber 
plant” a new meaning. 


COAL HYDROGENATION to make gasoline is newly important in 
England, Germany and other nations where plants produce millions of 
gallons a year under the protection of high gasoline prices. If costs are 
cut or oil production dwindles, it may enter the U. S. picture, giving 
coal another badly needed new market, causing migration of oil refineries 
to locations near coal fields. 


- TRAY AGRICULTURE is little known, still experimental, but full of 
possibilities. Some of them: Elimination of millions of acres of farmland; 
agriculture in cities and other hitherto impractical areas; householders 


who grow much of their own food. Plants receive nourishment from roots 
reaching, not into soil, but into liquid chemicals containing balanced food 
elements; growth is hastened, and yields and plant size (tomatoes in 
photograph) are phenomenal. 


RAYON, already a major textile fibre, has made tremendous inroads into 
markets for silk, cotton. Now, SPUN RAYON (see photograph), to the 
layman almost indistinguishable from wool, is a new textile rival, and 
joins rayon in affecting jobs and profits in cotton, silk, and woolen mills, 
in cotton fields, sheep ranches, and allied occupations. The cotton picker 
(12) may eventually be cotton’s answer to rayon’s challenge. 


FACSIMILE TRANSMISSION, now commercially available by radio or 
Wire, is just out of the laboratory. Two far-reaching possibilities: News- 
papers printed in the home; newspapers, edited in one city, appearing 
simultaneously in several. 


PLASTICS, surging forward in the last decade, have already eaten deep 
into established markets for wood, metal, glass, paper, and other materials, 
causing important shifts in profits and employment. New plastics, new 
applications, appear almost daily. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES, widely ballyhooed, have so far been a 
disappointment. Sales are still microscopic because of high costs, strange 
appearance. But if they take hold, the implications are far-reaching: 
Less demand for brick, more for steel and other, newer building materials; 
nearly all building labor moved back into factories, disrupting the con- 
ventional building trades but cutting housing costs. Trailer (4) and 
prefabricated house may one day combine. 


COTTON PICKERS received their most serious tests last Summer (see 
photograph), with indecisive results. But in a single hour, each picked as 
much as the average field hand in a twelve-hour day. Possible conse- 
quences of successful development: Displacement of a million share- 
croppers, many millions of field hands. But demand for cotton and cotton 
manufactures may be greatly increased because of lower cost; and manu- 
facture, sale and servicing of cotton pickers will create new jobs. 


TELEVISION, still rudimentary, faces a number of unsolved technical 
problems. Here, a Connie Mack-Boake Carter interview is televised. For 
television’s future, see page 11. 
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Here are answer to puzzling employee-relations questions. 
ployees themselves, as revealed in Honor-Winning papers in the recent FORBES Contest. 


Does a jittery workman deserve another 
chance? How much does good foremanship 
mean to worker happiness? 


N interesting case came up that 

will serve to show why I like to 
work for J. & L. A laborer who had 
a very bad case of nerves had an 
argument with a checker concerning 
a lift of pipe which he figured was 
more than the checker counted. After 
calling the foreman, the checker pro- 
ceeded to re-count the lift. The fore- 
man and checker arrived at the same 
count, but that still didn’t satisfy him. 

He went to the general foreman 
and told him he was getting cheated 
and wanted to be fired. He wouldn’t 
work for a company like that. 

The general foreman was sur- 
prised, not knowing why the man was 
complaining. After the foreman ex- 
plained the case to the general fore- 
man, the man who was doing the 
complaining insisted that the foreman 
was a liar. 

The general foreman asked the man 
to sit down. After talking to him for 
a solid hour about his family, he 
finally calmed down. The general 
foreman pointed out to the man that 
he couldn’t afford to lose his job, ex- 
plaining that he had a wife and two 
children to support and was paying 
on a car. 

That man was given another job 
that wasn’t so hard on his nerves and 
now is a good worker. This only goes 
to point out to you that the foremen 
for whom we work are level-headed 
men that the company can justly be 
proud of. 

Jack CuRRIE 
Clerk, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Is stock ownership important to the em- 


ployee? Can he ignore office politics? Does © 


he like rating forms? 


NE of the very outstanding rea- 

sons why I like to work for my 
company is that it actually is my 
company. 

As a salesman for Graybar I own 
a small interest in the common or 
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Why | Like to Work for My Company 


voting stock of the company ; my ter- 
ritory is as a business of my own and 


responsibility for its development 
rests on my shoulders; I draw a per 
cent. of the gross profit accruing from 
my territory for my labor; as a mem- 
ber of the branch house committee / 
share in whatever profits are made by 
this house. I prosper as my company 
prospers. ... 

Nowhere else have I seen so exem- 
plified the spirit of one big, congenial, 
happy family. There are few petty 
discords, bickerings, jealousies. Poli- 
tics are noticeably absent. This ex- 
ceptional condition I believe to be 
largely due to these three facis: 

1. All employees are part owners 
of the company. 

2. No regular employee can be 
fired without a survey of his record 
by more than his immediate superior. 

3. The company uses a personnel- 
rating system. Every so often, each 
employee is rated by his superiors as 
to his present abilities and possibility 
of development. 

RALPH E. BRoYLEs 

Country Salesman, Graybar Electric Co. 


Does anything count besides the size of the 
pay check? Do employees want group in- 
surance? Are insurance salesmen too weak- 
kneed for their prospects’ good? 


AM not a regular employee but a 

general sales assistant; I sell any- 
where they need me on the first floor 
and get $15 a week. This is about 
the Chicago average, but I am com- 
pensated in ways which girls of other 
companies are not. We close at 5:30 
instead of six, we are never open 
nights. If I work late I receive extra 
wages. 

Besides, my discount stretches out 
my salary; it is twice what most Chi- 
cago stores grant their employees. 

Bettering ourselves is made easy, 
and when we feel ready for greater 
responsibility, we simply ask for pro- 
motion. Our record and talents be- 


ing worthy, a better place is found 
ae 








And they’re the answers of em- 


I have related what Marshall Field 
does for us, and will also mention 
what it does not do. 

It does not smooth out the peaks 
of employment, but hires many part- 
time people. Our business being 
seasonal, until Mrs. Chicago changes 
her buying habits the store really can- 
not do much about this. . 

The store has no pension plan. 
However, now we wage-earners have 
been chosen to. retire the national 
debt (via Social Security) we must 
rely on the Government to retire us 
forty years hence. 

The store carries no group insur- 
ance. I think it should, as insurance 
men don’t often call on salesgirls, and 
those who do frequently aren’t per- 
sistent enough. 

Mary V. NEFF 

Sales Assistant, Marshall Field & Co. 


Do workers appreciate a workers’ club? Do 
they really want collective bargaining? Does 
favoritism mix with sound personnel policies? 


HATE to be dictated to and that 

was why at first I disliked the com- 
pany club through which extra-com- 
pany activities were being conducted. 
It seemed to have all too much poli- 
tics involved in the supervision of the 
employee’s leisure time. 

Since then, I’ve changed my mind 
and have joined the club. I realized 
that even one free outing every Sun- 
mer, not to mention other events 
throughout the year, was worth the 
price of membership. 

Coercion used to play its part in 
other ways besides club activities and 
educational courses. We used to be 
told how much money to contribute 
toward various charities and when to 
buy appliances at those times when 
drives were being conducted in sales 
campaigns. That has all been 
changed. To-day, all contributions 
and purchases are voluntary. . 

In April, 1934, the Collective Bar- 
gaining Association was formed. To 
the uninitiated eye it apparently was 

(Continued on page 31) 
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... AND IN CONCLUSION 
1 AM HAPPY TO REPORT 
THAT, SINCE ADOPTING 
THESE TWO CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES, OUR MAINTE- 
NANCE COSTS HAVE BEEN 


REDUCED 227 


LET THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE 


FEATURES DO THE SAME FOR YOU!.. 


As they have done for more than 5000 others 





]1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 
seconds, the Power Prover will show you 
exactly how much gasolene and power any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. 
Through the use of exclusive, patented tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is immediately 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover ... developed by Cities Ser- 
vice experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most 
powerful grease gun ever built. Powerful 
enough to shoot grease through a solid block 
of wood—leaves no bare. spots to develop fric- 
tion and wear. This gun was perfected to pump 
the newly developed Cities 





eliminated. Asa result, you 
may save up to 30% of the 
gasolene and oil you: now 
use. And your fleet will 
operate far more efficiently. 





Don’t wait ... start cutting your 
fleet’s operating and maintenance 
costs at once... add the savings to 
your profits. Write, wire or tele- 
phone Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, 


New York, for more details. 


ServiceTrojan Lubricants... 
tenacious, shock-resisting 
greases—the finest heavy- 
duty chassis lubrication 
money can buy. 











RADIO CONCERTS. .. 


. every Friday evening 8 P. M. (E. D. T.) 
WEAF and 43 associated N. B. C. stations 



















CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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What's New 
In Business 


“Guest Office” 


In mid-July, Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation held “open house” to 
celebrate the completion of its new, 
workmanlike offices in New York 
City’s Graybar Building. 

The new offices, scientifically laid 
out, house the company’s executive 
staff and New York district sales or- 
ganization, and contain everything 
from a tiny moving-picture theatre to 
a training school for Dictaphone op- 
erators. 

One feature especially attracted the 
attention of visitors: A small but 
completely furnished office, with the 
words “Guest Office” on the door. 
Here, out-of-town customers and 
friends of the company can establish 
themselves; and the invitation to 
“Make our office your headquarters 
when you’re in New York” no longer 
need be an empty gesture. 


First Job-Insurance Year 


In January, 1932, Wisconsin be- 
came the first of the forty-eight states 
to pass an unemployment-insurance 
act. 

In July, 1934, employers made their 
first contributions to the benefit fund. 

In July, 1936, unemployed work- 
men first became eligible for benefit 
payments. 

Now, Wisconsin becomes the first 
state with a full year’s experience un- 
der unemployment insurance. Here 
are the statistics, as revealed in a re- 
port to Forses by the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission : 

Number of benefit checks issued : 
160,537. 

Total amount of benefits paid: 
$963,783. 

Number of 
charged: 2,414. 

Number of beneficiaries: 47,690. 

Reserve fund balance : $24,000,000. 

But statistics tell only part of the 
story. The Wisconsin plan is based 
on individual reserve accounts for 
each employer; in other words, re- 
serve funds are not pooled, and an 
employer with a record of stable em- 


employer accounts 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








PAST 


Authoritative figures for 1937’s first half, now rolling in, reveal 
continued upward trend over 1936 despite labor unrest, strike 
shut-downs. Total retail sales were up 8 per cent., with rural 
sales running 12.5 per cent. ahead; new life insurance rose 8.9 
per cent.; crude-rubber consumption hit all-time high; cotton 
consumption for eleven months August-June inclusive shattered 
all previous twelve-month records; June building registered new 
high since 1933. 





PRESENT 


Steel output once more begins to exceed year-ago figures as strikes 
peter out. Stock market snaps out of its hypochondria (p. 32). 
Grain prices jump as farmers exult; then prices drop somewhat. 





FUTURE 


Authoritative business observers, pondering the past and present, 
conclude that new forward surge in business is expectable when 
usual mid-Summer pause is over (p. 24). Death of Supreme 
Court Bill at hands of Senate bolsters business men’s confidence 
in future. Steel-scrap prices rise, usually a herald of higher steel 
production. Large cotton crop may help re-establish U. S. as 
cotton exporter. Bumper U. S. wheat crop, coupled with probable 
world shortage because of poor crops elsewhere, also strengthens 
prospects for improvi:.g business; Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts $9,500,000,000 1937 cash income for U. S. farmers, best since 
1929. Authorities predict near-future revival of new corporate 
financing. Laying of installment-selling ghost (p. 12) removes one 
source of uneasiness. But building, despite June record, still looks 
anemic as rising costs hamper activity and new building permits 
drop below 1936 level. 





SCORE 


Labor news drops off front pages, to national relief. But seething 
undercurrent of small disputes, inter-union war between A. F. of L. 
and CIO, still continue. Latest score, as reported to Forbes: 
A. F. of L., 3,106,439 members (official), not including members 
of suspended unions, a gain of 666,000 since September; CIO, 
“more than 3,100,000” (unofficial, partly estimated). 





POSER 





National Resources Committee reports to the President on new 
inventions and points out that they create employment problems. 
Report gets heavy fire of criticism as collection of obvious 
platitudes and conclusions. Nevertheless, it poses a broad business 
problem (“technological unemployment”) which some companies 
have faced and solved, others ignored. For news of what inventions 
the Committee thinks are most important, and what their present 
state of development is, see p. 16. 








ployment is not called on to help pay 
the unemployment-insurance bills of 
an employer whose employment rec- 
ords show high peaks and deep val- 
leys. 

The purpose of this feature of Wis- 
consin’s plan is to make each em- 
ployer stand on his own feet, and 
thus to give him a dollars-and-cents 
incentive for stabilizing his employ- 
ment. The more stable his employ- 
ment, the fewer the benefits which 
need be paid to his workmen, and the 
smaller the amount of money he must 
pay into his reserve fund to keep it at 
the legal level. 

Does this system work? Does it 
spur the employer to greater efforts 
to regularize employment? 

Wisconsin’s answer is a ringing 
YES! Among many other items of 
evidence, it points especially to the 
large number of employment-stabiliz- 
ation plans worked out by Wisconsin 
companies. Typical examples and 
comments from employers are: 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. : 


A central employment-control depart- 
ment keeps intimately informed as to 
the employment requirements of every 
department. When work drops off in 
one, the employment-control depart- 
ment tries to find other work for its 
members in other departments; no 
man can be laid off without the em- 
ployment-control section’s approval. 
Reports the company : “We know that 
we are achieving a better regulariza- 
tion of employment for our employees 
in Wisconsin than we would if we did 
not have the stimulus of the Wiscon- 
sin law.” | 

Bucyrus-Erie Co.: The vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing per- 
sonally approves all hiring and lay- 
ing-off which is recommended by 
foremen; as a result, many men 
headed for lay-offs are placed in other 
departments where men are being 
taken on. Says the company: “Noth- 
ing which we here report as caused by 
this law, would have existed under 4 
pooled-fund law.” 

Hamilton Manufacturing Co. : Care- 





Like Sand Through My Fingers’ 


I was not making much, and was 
spending it all. The children were 
coming along, and a family man always 
has many uses for money. My money 
slipped away like sand through my 


fingers until... 


A friend, who sells life insurance,made 
me realize there is a tomorrow. I had 
been neglecting to set anything aside 
systematically for my family’s and my 
own future. He showed me how, by 
being just a little more careful, I could 
save enough to start a life insurance 


program. 


A small beginning, but what comfort to 
know that my family wouldn’t be left 
penniless. Besides some needed cash, 
my first insurance would provide an 
income of $100 a month for a few years 
—should the emergency arise. 


Most important, I had something I 
could build on as I progressed. And I 
did. Those first small sums I saved— 
those “grains of sand” cemented with 
wisdom and forethought became the 
foundation of my family’s security. 


x * * 


This is a story that thousands can tell. 
Let a Metropolitan Field-Man show 
how you, too, can start building now 
for your family’s future. Telephone 
the nearest Metropolitan office or mail 
the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues 
annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of 
its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policy- 
holders in the form of dividends. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I would 
like to have information regarding a Life 
Insurance Program to meet my needs. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


we os 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Freperick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board «~. OnE Mapison Avenug, New York, N.Y. ~ Lgroy A. Linco1n, President 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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ful planning sometimes makes it pos- 
sible to build up inventories as a 
method of carrying short-time em- 
ployees over slack periods. 

Gilbert Shoe Co. : Between seasons, 
employees are kept busy building up 
inventories; in peak seasons, when 
orders exceed production, the inven- 
tories are drawn on to meet demand. 
President A. P. Gilbert also reports 
that the stabilization plan has cut 
labor costs, resulted in more efficient 
workmen, and enabled the company 
to give workers a full week’s pay each 
pay-day. 

West Bend Aluminum Co.: More 
market analysis is being carried on in 
order that the company may better 
anticipate demand, and the staff of 
technical men has been increased to 
improve production planning and con- 
trol. 

L. J. Mueller Furnace Co.: Em- 
ployment control has been centralized 
to avoid lay-offs in one department 
while another is hiring. Production 
planning has been improved to keep 
employment at a steadier year-round 
level. 

All in all, Wisconsin is highly 
pleased with the results of its incen- 
tive plan. Business, too, is glad of a 
new reason for steadying jobs. 


Big Gun in Modernization 


The big gun in Republic Steel’s 
$15,000,000 modernization campaign 
—a huge strip mill set deep in the 
Cuyahoga Valley at Cleveland—is 
now near enough completion (sched- 
uled for this Fall) so that laymen 
can get an idea of its breath-taking 
size and potentialities. 


Republic Steel says that the new 
plant is the world’s largest strip mill. 
The site covers 120 acres; the three 
main buildings, ranging from a sixth 
to a third of a mile in length, cover 
21 acres. When it is in operation, 
the new plant will roll 25 miles of 
98-inch strip in a single hour. 


Stability for Tortured Industry? 


Like many other industries, the 
millinery ii dustry has been continu- 
ally harassed by below-cost selling, 
buyer pressure, unfair returns, and 
a steady stream of bankruptcies. 

Now, the millinery industry of 
New York and vicinity, which _in- 
cludes at least 75 per cent. of national 
production, has launched a stabiliza- 
tion plan which, if it works, may be a 
guide for similar attempts in ‘other 
tortured industries. Allocation of re- 
sponsibility is the keynote. 

Guided by the Millinery Stabiliza- 
tion Commission, Inc., and policed by 
a labor union which has at least 95 
per cent. of the skilled workers as 
members, the industry is making 
manufacturers, commission buyers, 
block and die makers, and retailers 
each take the responsibilities and pay 
the costs incurred by their own 
actions. 

Manufacturers are required to cal- 
culate costs by a standard form used 
throughout the industry; to keep 
records with all terms and conditions 
of sales clearly marked on all orders 
and invoices ; and finally to hold their 
books subject to audit by the Com- 
mission. 

So long as costs are clearly entered, 
and no service is performed nor 





goods shipped at below-cost prices, 
the manufacturer can go as far as he 
likes to meet customers’ whims re- 
garding packaging, shipping, label- 
ing, and-other elements. . But ship- 
ments must be f.o.b. city or district 
of manufacture, no advertising allow- 
ance may be made unless the maker’s 
name is prominent in the layout, and 
credit terms cannot be greater than 
7 per cent., 10 days end of month, 
with 6 per cent. per annum limit on 
anticipations. 

Strong-handed buyers had been 
making such demands for better than 
7 per cent. end-of-month terms, and 
for higher rates for “anticipations” or 
for financing manufacturers with cash 
in advance of delivery, that according 
to the estimate of a high authority, 
strict enforcement of the new terms 
will save producers at least $1,000,000 
per year. 

Commission buyers are required to 
submit letters of employment or other 
documentary evidence to prove what 
stores they act for. The Stabilization 
Commission then enters these lists on 
cards for quick reference when a com- 
mission buyer enters an order with a 
manufacturer. In a recent case a 
manufacturer shipped an order placed 
by a commission buyer, the store re- 
pudiated it and returned the goods, 
and the Stabilization Commission was 
able to force the buyer to pay for the 
goods. 

Returned goods have been costing 
manufacturers at least $5,500,000 per 
year. Now they must be shipped 


back within five days of receipt of 

order, and the reasons for returning 

are limited to defective goods or 
(Continued on page 30) 





Geoffrey Landesman 


This big gun in Republic Steel's modernization campaign will, this Fall, begin to roll 25 miles of 98-inch strip in one hour 
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2°, MILLION ITEMS CHECKED EACH MONTH 


Tue S. S. Kresge Company, with general offices at 
Detroit, Michigan, handles one of industry’s most 
voluminous accounting jobs— and provides another 
tribute to “Comptometer” methods: 


“In our centralized ‘Comptometer’ Department,” states 
Kresge’s Office Manager, “we check the invoices for our 
entire organization, which operates a chain of approximately 
700 retail stores. Every month we check 

approximately 500,000 invoices, each 

averaging 51% items. Truly, a tremen- 

dous undertaking. 


“Yet this entire job is handled on 18 
Model K Electric ‘Comptometers’ with 
trained operators. It is done quickly, 
accurately, and without confusion — 
thanks to the modern high-speed 
‘Comptometer.’ 


** *Comptometers’ are also used effectively in other divisions 
of our accounting, on such work as billing, purchasing, 
statistical and general accounting.” 

That’s convincing testimony. Yet the “Comptometer” 
handles less imposing figure-work jobs just as efficiently 
—solves the largest or the smallest accounting prob- 
lem “quickly, accurately, and without confusion.” 


If you recognize the need for 
more rapid, accurate and economical 
accounting methods in your own 
business — especially in view of re- 
cent Social Security legislation — 
telephone the “Comptometer” rep- 
resentative in your district, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1700 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 


Model K 
Electric 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 





Political, 


Labor 
Clouds 


Lifting 


for Europe, believes that the 

chances are more than even that 
by the time he returns, around Labor 
Day, economic prospects here will 
have distinctly brightened. 

The chief retarding influence for 
months was the apprehension har- 
bored in most responsible business 
and financial circles concerning poli- 
tical and labor potential perils. Lat- 
est developments on both fronts have 
been most heartening. 

First, Congress has demonstrated 
its revolt against White House dic- 
tation. Although President Roosevelt 
thas resorted to every possible weapon 
to ram Supreme Court packing down 
the throats of our lawmakers, they 


Te writer, on the eve of sailing 


have maintained effective resistance. 
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The whole 
squelched. 

Moreover, other New Deal moves 
have been checkmated. Undquestion- 
ably, this new spirit has been gener- 
ated by what Senators and Represen- 
tatives have been hearing from their 
constituents. That the New Deal and 
its leader have lost in popularity can- 
not be doubted. The American peo- 
ple have swung away from disrupt- 
ing “reforms” in favor of business 
and employment prosperity. 

John L. Lewis and his C.I.O. have 
been dealt several severe blows. They 
have been licked in their campaign 
to unionize all steel workers. Gen- 
eral Motors has laid down specific 
conditions which must be met before 
entering into another agreement with 
the C.I.O., which has not demon- 
strated its ability to control members. 
State Governors have switched from 
protecting lawless strike breakers to 
protecting wage earners eager to con- 
tinue peacefully at work. Even 
Madam Perkins has jumped off the 
the fence regarding sit-down strikes: 
She has come out openly against 
them. So have the people. 

Meanwhile, trade and industry 
have been making a good showing. 

Retail business is well ahead of a 
year ago. 

The steel industry is enjoying a 
veritable boom. Automobile buying 
is maintained. The far-reaching oil 
industry is establishing new produc- 
tion records. Power consumption 
has reached an all-time peak—and, 
incidentally, the President’s Supreme 
Court defeat is inspiring hopes that 
he will be balked in his scheme to set 
up imitations of TVA all over the 


has been 


scheme 





land. The railroads are more per- 
turbed over actual and prospective in- 
creases in operating costs than over 
volume of traffic. 

Home building and other construc- 
tion admittedly has not come up to 
expectations. Reason: Increasing 
costs. 

One extremely encouraging phase 
of America’s economic situation is 
the promise of abundant crops at a 
time when most of the world is suf- 
fering curtailed production. Farm 
products, by and large, are yielding 
unusually satisfactory prices. This 
presages greatly expanded agricul- 
tural purchasing power. 

The readiness of ordinary individ- 
uals and families to spend is demon- 
strated by enlarged installment pur- 
chases. 

The better feeling in responsible 
quarters has been reflected by bet- 
ter prices for stocks. Statistics reveal 
that there has been a decrease in 
the number of small investors in 
shares of corporations. The upward 
trend can be attributed to renewed 
buying by heavyweights, including 
investment trusts and institutions. 

Prophecy at such a time is danger- 
ous but it may be that the looked-for 
Summer recession in security quota- 
tions will not occur. 

As readers know, no panicky view 
has been taken here of continuous 
war alarms from European countries. 
Nor is an alarmist view regarded as 
justified now notwithstanding all the 
sparks daily flying. Quite as calm a 
view cannot, however, be taken of 
the Far East. 

For the present, pessimistic poli- 
cies do not seem warranted. 





TO 


Tom Girdler, fearless head 
of Republic Steel 


Governor Davey, Ohio 


President Grace of Bethlehem 
Steel 


President Trippe of Pan 
American Airways 


President Sargent of Chicago 
& Northwestern 


Joseph P. Kennedy 


President Paul G. Hoffman 





CONGRATULATIONS 


FOR 


Effectively fighting C. I. O. 
lawlessness 


Seeing the light 


Combatting high-handed labor 
and political acts 


Inaugurating trans-Atlantic 
commercial flights 

Earn.ng Harriman Safety (1936) 
Medal 

Implementing new U. S. 
shipping law 

Reinvigorating Studebaker 
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CPARK PLUGS OR PARLOR DRAPES 2 


We Coat Med BOTH tre one write” 


mip the fire and smoke of creative planning, 

many manufacturers forget the importance 

of accurately evaluating the buying power of 
their volume market. 


Directing one’s advertising activities from be- 
hind a mahogany desk in a luxurious office, it is 
easy to make the mistake of mentally endowing 
the average prospect with an affluence which in 
reality he does not possess. 


In envisioning their vast multi-million dollar 
audience, advertisers often overlook the economic 
fact that every dollar spent by the average wage- 
earner for any product is a dollar less at which 
their advertising has to shoot. 

For every household that boasts a maid, a car, 
and a ready check-book, there are ten thousand 
average homes where folks must frequently 
choose between new drapes for the parlor, and 
a new set of plugs for the family car. 


Here is a competition that oversteps product 
lines. Competition in which refrigerators vie 
with automobiles, radios with washing machines, 
gasoline with theatre tickets, cosmetics with 
stockings, lingerie, gloves. 

Does your advertising recognize this? For re- 
member, more than 80% of the people must 
keep their extravagances within the bounds of 


two thousand dollars a year or less. Unless our 
advertising is geared to these realities . . . unless 
it is marked by uncommon skill and better than 
average salesmanship, it is likely to fail in its 
real job of swinging the millions to our product 
against a score of others that are needed as badly. 


That the right advertising copy can perform 
such a job may not be recognized fully by some 
advertisers. But among the clients of this agency 
the fact has been too consistently evident to even 
call it in doubt. 


The success of this agency in helping increase 
sales for clients in good times and bad is due 
largely to its knowledge of the average man’s 
problems and wants. The knowledge of how to 
present a product’s merits in a way that fires 
the imagination and moves the will of millions. 
The knowledge, in short, of how to build the 
greatest volume of sales in the market where 
sales are most difficult—but at the same time, 
most plentiful. 


Actual case histories of Ruthrauff & Ryan 
clients would make interesting reading for many 
advertisers who are wondering what’s wrong with 
sales. We should be glad to go over some of 
these cases with any executive who is interested 
enough to write for an interview. ; 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, we. 


Advertising 


ST. LOUIS . DETROIT . HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 
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ISTORICAL documents prove 
that steps in social justice have 
not been victories of society over 

business, but victories of forward- 
looking industry over church, parlia- 
ment and people. There is not a 
labor leader in the whole history of 
the movement who ever invented, 
contributed, suggested or forced a 
single advance step in social relations. 
All that labor leaders have done is to 
bring pressure upon backward mem- 
bers of industry to meet the advance 
of forward industrialists. 
—WILuiIAM J. CAMERON. 


There is no feeling in this world 
to be compared with self-reliance—do 
not sacrifice that to anything else. 

—Joun D. ROCKEFELLER. 


We live in our desires rather than 
in our achievements. 
—GEORGE Moore. 


The feeling of being well dressed 
gives a consolation that even religion 
is powerless to confer. —-EMERSON. 


When you know men and you 
know how to handle men, you’ve 
licked the problem of running a busi- 
ness. The executive’s job is to pro- 
vide leadership, the kind of leader- 
ship that develops the best efforts of 
the men under him. He can’t do that 
if he shuts himself up in his office. 
He has to get out and get acquainted 
with his men. 

—Roy W. Moore, president, Canada 

Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


Do you know what is more hard 
to bear than the reverses of fortune? 
It is the baseness, the hideous in- 
gratitude of man. —Napo.eon I. 


Our business is not only with 
eternity but with time, to build up 
on earth the kingdom of God, to 
enable man to live worthily and not 
merely to die in hope. 
—Lorp ‘TWEEDSMUIR, 

General of Canada. 


Governor- 


The miser is as much in want of 
what he has, as what he has not. 
—PuBs ius SyRus. 


No man can be the owner of an- 
other; the title is bad. —ZENO. 


Research teaches a man to admit 
he is wrong and to be proud of the 
fact that he does so, rather than try 
with all his energy to defend an un- 
sound plan because he is afraid that 
admission of error is a confession of 
weakness when rather it is a sign of 
strength. —Pror. H. E. STocHer. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


Pa lu 








To-day the world is the victim of 
propaganda because people are not 
intellectually competent. More than 
anything else the United States needs 
effective citizens competent to do 
their own thinking. 

—Dr. WILt1AM MATHER LEwis. 


The best and most important part 
of every man’s education is that 
which he gives himself. —GrBBon. 


People promoting isms, or the 
high-pressure folks, may temporarily 
get attention, but, in the long run, 
the normal, orderly, constructive 
class, that grows slowly, and proves 
itself to be dependable, will always 
exert the greatest influence. 

—ALBERT B. Lorp. 


The prodigal son found himself 


. among the pigs because he had a pig- 


pen philosophy of life to begin with. 
The pig-pen philosophy is one of get 
and glut, of riot and ruin, of folly 
and famine. The pig-pen philosophy 
is all too prevalent in our land. This 
getting and glutting with both feet 
in the trough is a spirit which is the 
cause of much of our labor troubles 
to-day. The selfish greed of a 
capitalistic system is being met with 
lawless demands on the part of labor. 

—Wittram Warp Ayer, D.D. 





A TEXT 


There is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.— 
Proverbs 14:12. 


Sent in by J. H. Riley, Akron, 
Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














Our business in life is not to get 
ahead of others, but to get ahead of 
ourselves—to break our own records, 
to outstrip our yesterday by our to- 
day, to do our work with more force 
than ever before. 

—STEWAaRT B. JOHNSON. 


A wound seared by the iron may 
become whole, but a wound burnt in 
by the tongue can never heal. 

—A PAGAN PEARL. 


He who wrestles with us, strength- 
ens our nerves and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper. 

—EpDMUND BurRKE. 


May the vast future not have to la- 
ment that you have neglected it. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Words are like sunbeams—the 
more they are condensed the deeper 
they burn. —MartTiIn VANBEE. 


We need to-day inspiration, not 
irritation. We need education, not 
seduction or coercion. We need ap- 
preciation of the good that is, not an 
assumption that all is evil. We need 
research so that we may know more. 
We need respect, not cynicism. We 
need faith, not hopelessness. We 
need stability to make homes and 
keep them. We need expansion, not 
mere restoration of resources, so that 
more than the upper third of our 
population may have homes. We 
need more things, more widely dis- 
tributed, with good manners. 

—OweEn D. Youns. 


Competition is met outside but is 
beaten inside the workshop. 
—ENAMELIST. 


We are made for co-operation, like 
feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the 
rows of the upper and lower teeth. 
To act against one another then is 
contrary to nature, and it is acting 
against one another ‘to be vexed and 
turn away. —Marcus AvRELIUvs. 


All the problems of the world 
could be settled easily, if men were 
only willing to think. 

—Dr. NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER. 


Our bodies are gardens; to which 
our wills are gardeners and they de- 
cide what we grow within us. 

—SHAKESPEARE. 


The greatest misfortune of all is 
not to be able to bear misfortune. 
—Bras. 


We should aim rather at leveling 
down our desires than leveling up 
our_means. —ARISTOTLE. 
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Build up your Business Library while Copies Last! 


LAST CALL—HALF PRICE SALE 
of FORBES BUSINESS BOOKS 


Regular $2.00 books now $1.00; regular $2.50 books now $1.25; regular 
$3.00 books now $1.50. Any 3 books for only $3.00. All seven books, value 
$17.50, now only $6.00. Helpful, inspiring, practical business books in tune 
with the times, written by experts, attractively bound. Order TODAY. 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD ONLY WHILE PRESENT EDITIONS LAST. 





Preventive Management 
by Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


What do you do to make your 
workers efficient? To make them 
happy? To develop their latent 
abilities — to help them to make 
money for you? And how can YOU 
get the most out <* your workers? 
Easy! Here is a t.wok—so simple— 
so sensible — so practical that it 
MUST become a living associate if 
you will give it half a chance. 


8 Chapters Covering: Preventive 
Management — Psychiatry in 
Industry — Human Nature and 
Management—Mental Hygiene in 
Industry — Mental Pitfalls of 
Leadership—Morbid Emotion and 
Fatigue — Fear and Nervous 
Energy — The Minor Executive 
and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


True Values in Business and 
Buying 


by C. G. Padel 


First Aid for the Executive, the Buyer, 
the Purchasing Agent. How to buy—what 
to buy — where to buy — when to buy— 
saving money for your firm — knowing 
values—buying the best at the lowest 
prices, and many more pointers. 
8 Chapters Covering: Cost of Pur- 
chasing as Related to Returns Ob- 
tained—Budgeting—Need for Stimu- 
lation — Tangible Saving — Tangible 
and Intangibie Side of Values—Need 
for Clearer Definition of Material 
Required — Specifications — Sense of 


alues. 
215 Pages Regular Price $2.50 

















Forbes Epigrams 
by B. C. Forbes 


Forses EpicraMs is so thoroughly com- 
piled and indexed that you can find at a 
glance one or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, impulse, 
emotion, motive and action. 

Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopedia 
of human nature written in B. C. Forbes 
impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in each 
epigram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, 
full and complete. They radiate good 
cheer, optimism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


Organized Business 
Knowledge 


by Joseph French Johnson 


Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 


In this book the experiences of 
thousands of successful business men 
are summarized in clearly defined 
principles and methods of starting, 
managing and financing a business. 


The 13 Chapters: Modern Business 
—A Study and a Practice — The 
Science of Business—The Organiza- 
tions That Conduct Business— 
Financial Management — Industrial 
Management — Marketing—Reaching 
the Customer — Sales Provide the 
Sinews of Business—What an Execu- 
tive Should Know About Advertising 
—The Three R’s of Transportation— 
What Accounting Records Should 
Tell — How Financial Markets Aid 
Business — Business Budgets — How 
Organized Business Knowledge May 
Be Secured. 


How to Solve Typical 
Business Problems 
by William R. Bassett 


This book shows you how to give 
your production and distribution 
methods a thorough house-cleaning. 
How to take the guesswork out of 
selling and put it on a substantial 
business-like basis. 


15 Chapters Covering: Sweeping Away 
the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a 
Profit — The Sound Labor Policy — 
Common-sense in Selling—The Com- 
mon-sense Way to Pay Wages—Buy- 
ing for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean 
Lower Cost—Cutting Down the Ma- 
terial Cost—The Sensible Credit Pol- 
icy—What Finance Realiy Is—What 
the Right Cost System Can Really Do 
for You—Making the Factory a Tool 
of Production—How Big Should «a 
Business Be—You Must Choose One 
of These Policies. 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 








The Successful Control of 
Profits 


by Walter Rautenstrauch 


Written for today’s emergencies— 
Should be on every executive’s desk. 
A practical guide for the solution of 
many perplexing problems. 


21 Charts — 9 Chapters Covering: 
Business in General — Business in 
Particular—The True Character of a 
Business and Its Relation to Costs— 
Economic Characteristics of Manu- 
facturing Enterprises — The Balance 
Sheet—Measuring the Result of Opd- 
erations—The Budget—The Future. 

















165 Pages Regular Price $2.00 204 Pages Regular Price $2.00 234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 
—— ee eee Fill In and Mail Coupon TODAY=— — — — — — — — — — 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. A-8-1 


Assuring Business Profits 
by J. H. Rand, Jr. 


The author is the head of Remington- 

d, Inc.—recognized as one of the 
country’s keenest business minds. He is 
entitled to tell how to make profits be- 
cause he is an outstanding profitmaker 
himself. This book is especially helpful in 
these days when competition for profits is 


Send me the titles checked om your Special Half-Price Offer, plus 10c 
postage for each book. (On orders for 3 books remit only $3.00, $1.00 
for each additional book, plus 10c postage for each book.) On New 
York City Orders add 2% for Sales Tax. 


ENCLOSED IS REMITTANCE OF eo. cca: .. (Ne charge orders accepted) 


OC) Preventive Management..... $1.50 [J Organized Business Knowledge $1.00 
C) Assuring Business Profits... $1.25 [] How to Solve Typical Busi- 














on tae, 1) True Values in Business.... $1.25 een PUGRIGMED 260000. cccece $1.25 
12 Chapters Covering: The Straight C) Successful Control of Profits $1.50 [] Forbes Epigrams .......... $1.00 
Line to Business Success — The 
Assets Planned Pickering "Be eal te oicc a . Chsstt « nlaihe was Position 
mht A mtr Salata 9 . 
Customers Without” Losing Old Ones a a a ta re Pe eee el ae 
‘ t ing t 
Badkado Dams —- Palas Dane aN a a in ddan hw din wih ae ae 
Dollars to Work. TES, | SE ee A a a i. et Nin 
245 Pages Regular Price $2.50 (1) SEND ALL SEVEN BOOKS FOR $6.00 (Postage Included) 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare -with a year ago 



































AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 




















Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previews time since April, 1937. 


(. Des Moines, fewa 4. Duluth, Minn. 
2 Wiehita, Kans. 5. Little Rock, Ark. 
8. Wilmingten, Del. 6. St. Jeseph, Me. 
7. Binghamton, N. Y. 


8. Hammond, Ind. 
9. Decatur, Ill. 
10. Austin, Tex. 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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LATEST CONDITIONS 





ZA [_) 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more ratio to last year 


4444 . 

1477) SN 
Recent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) one month or more 


Gy 


A 
Best territories 
B 
Secend-best 
Cc 
Next-best 
The poorest territeries 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


AUGUST 1, 1937 








Territory | 


a: Gary, ind. 







Territory li 


| Toledo, Ohio 2+ 
{ Grand Rapids, Mich. 2 





Oklahoma City, Okla. « 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 2. 
Tulsa, Okla. + / 

Lor Salt Lake City, Utah « 
Wichita, Kan. « 
Topeka, Kan. 
Pueblo, Col. « 
Wichita Falis, Tex. 5. 
Colorado Springs, Col. « 
Albuquerque, N. M. « 
Enid, Okla. « 

Abilene, Tex. Ss 
Bartlesville, Okla. « 
Independence, Kan. 
Roswell, N. M. « 
Grand Junction, Col, « 
Guthrie, Okla. + | 











* Best territories Fourth-best 
Second -best Fifth-best 


RRR 














Lansing, Mich. 3« 
Springfield, Ohio 2+ 








Battle Creek, Mich. 11+ 
Lima, Ohio 2+ 
Aagien. Cieh. 





Territory tt 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 2. 
Savannah, Ga. « 


Hattiesburg, Miss. + 


* Stars and numbers Indicate number ef suc- 
cessive times eities have been high-spotted. 


GF” Territory WV 
Cleveland, Ohio « 
Akron, Ohio 2« 
Erie, Pa. 2«~ 


Jamestown, N. Y. = aw 
aren, 
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Y Territory V 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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We Gear Our Selling to Telephone Selling 


Herbert A. Vance 


General Sales Manager, 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


As Told to Daniel Minturn 


IGHT now we are running a sales 
~ contest. The objective is a 12 

per cent. increase in advertising 
in the Manhattan Classified Tele- 
phone Directory, the “Red Book.” 

It is going over, too. For behind 
the salesmen, finding and building up 
leads, re-checking by phone when 
strong leads are not closed, are a 
dozen telephone selling girls. 

We originally pick these girls for 
pleasantness of voice, quick respon- 
siveness of mind, and that one abso- 
lutely essential quality: Aggressive- 
ness. We know only one way to be 
sure of aggressiveness: The girl who 
has to earn her own living is either 
aggressive or can be taught to be so. 

New girls are given telephone 
voice-training along with their sales 
and other instruction. And every 
three months the voice of each girl is 
tested. If any undesirable tendencies 
have developed, they are corrected. 
And the girl is encouraged to build 
up the good points of her voice into 
better ones. 


Salaries, Plus Bonuses 


Our way of paying the girls in- 
duces them to try hard, 

First, there is a salary which is 
raised as ability advances. Then 
there is a commission on all busi- 
ness closed with companies to which 
each girl has phoned during the cur- 
rent campaign. 

The girls remember the good leads 
they secure, and if the salesmen fail 
to close them, it is the girls’ privilege 
to call back and get the leads started 
all over again. In this way they can 
protect their commissions. 

And finally, there is a bonus which 
is paid for exceeding a quota of closed 
business. As the salary of a girl ad- 
vances, so does her bonus point. Good 
bonuses are being earned. 

Our selling is selective; that is, we 
attack by industries or kinds of busi- 
ness. Thus, one girl might be given 
all the carpenter shops in all the ter- 
ritories, another all the laundries, and 
so on. 

Before she attacks an unfamiliar 
kind of business, a girl is told a great 
deal about it. She goes to her phone 
knowing why companies in that line 
should advertise in the classified tele- 
phone directory, how much of it they 
are likely to do, and what they can 
gain by it. 

Very often she is given a canned 


sales talk and required to rehearse it 
before she starts. But we never hold 
her to it. There is something to this 
“women’s intuition,” especially over 
the telephone. And all we want is 
results. 

Even the experienced girls are 
given outlines of ideal talks to the 
kinds of business or industry they 
are to call, with memoranda regard- 
ing the most probable questions and 
their answers. When one of these 
girls gets a prospect on the wire, it 
isn’t just our company trying to sell 
some Red Book space; it is an in- 
formed young lady who wants to dis- 
cuss the value of the classified tele- 
phone directory in terms of the pros- 
pect’s own business. 

Backing up the girls, helping them 
to get leads and strengthening the 
sales potentials of the leads already 
secured, is a full-fledged advertising 
campaign. 


Every Man a Millionaire! 


Ordinarily, we are told, salesmen 
who must meet the same buyers and 
do about the same amount of selling 
work as ours, are able to average 
about six effective interview calls per 
day. But going in on leads which 
were secured by personalized tele- 
phone talks and built up by person- 
alized advertising, our men are able 
to average nearly twenty effective 
calls per day. From these, they aver- 
age more than eight “completed” calls 
per day, a completed call being one 
on which a final “yes” or “no” is re- 
ceived. 

Percentages of closes, of course, 
vary with kinds of business. But they 
are gratifyingly high, much higher, 
we believe, than they would be if it 
were not for the work of the girls. 

The whole set-up is ideal for stimu- 
lation any time there is any objective 
to be gained by extra effort. We can 
do all the extra advertising we think 
advisable, the girls respond instantly 
with extra effectiveness as they see 
closed deals rising towards their 
bonus points, and the men respond 
both to the stimulation of the con- 
test and to the increased enthusiasm 
of the girls. It is strange how that in- 
creased enthusiasm, carried by wire 
to the prospects, can be transmitted 
through them to the salesmen and 
thence via the order blanks back to 
the girls. Sales electricity, too, works 
on closed circuits. 

And so we are having a contest, 
and the winners will sail on a Sum- 
mer cruise. Every man a million- 
aire! Anchors aweigh! 

But the high-powered machine 
which makes our sales is geared to 
telephone selling. 
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WAND THE CAVALIER 
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Have you discovered Virginia? 


It's a land you will want to linger in. . . 
where ridge upon ridge of mountains stretch. 
in unending blue into the sky beyond. . . 
where enchanting valleys shelter old homes 
and ancient gardens. The state of Jefferson 
and Washington and Marshall, of Lee and 
Jackson and Maury ... a land of fascinat- 
ing history, of high adventure and delightful. 
surprises! 


From the beautiful Shenandoah Valley to 
the sea, from the great Mountain Empire to- 
the Piedmont Plains—vacationists are re- 
discovering Virginia. They are exploring 
her natural wonders, visiting her historic 
shrines, enjoying her recreational advan- 
tages, roaming her forest playgrounds. 








America has no state more charming, no 
state more romantic than Virginia—"The 
Mother of States.” 


“The Pocahontas” and “The Cav- 
alier” — fast passenger trains 
carrying luxury coaches, lounge 
cars, Pullmans and diners — will 
bear you comfortably. safely and 
economically to all sections of 
Virginia. Stop-over privileges per- 
mit you to make your visit through 
the state as lingering as you 
wish. If the railway’s Passenger 
Traffic Department representa- 


tives can be of service to you in 
providing information on rates, 
schedules, and points of interest, 
they will be more than glad to 
help. 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








What's New in Business 


(Continued from page 22) 


goods not in accordance with speci- 
fications. This is saving producers at 
the rate of more than $2,000,000 per 
year. By a refinement just being in- 
augurated, the returned goods must 
be held by the manufacturers with 
package seals unbroken until the 
Stabilization Commission can inspect 
them. This is expected to save 
manufacturers even more money, and 
all arguments will be settled by a 
neutral referee. 

The whole effect of the new re- 
turned-goods rule is to place the 
responsibility for correct buying 
squarely upon the retailer, and to 
eliminate the practice of buying care- 
lessly and returning on whim. 

Block and die makers must put 
considerable creative effort into the 
first tools for new hat models. The 
cost of this must be spread over re- 


peat orders and increasing production 
of the models. The new set-up pro- 
tects block and die makers by requir- 
ing that duplicate tools be bought 
from the suppliers of the originals, 
and by furbidding transfer of existing 
blocks and dies from shop to shop. 

Infractions of these rules may be 
disclosed by complaints or uncovered 
by the Commission’s auditors. Err- 
ing manufacturers are tried before 
the Commission, and warned or fined 
if guilty. If they persist, their Com- 
mission licenses may be revoked. 

At this point, the labor union takes 
over the responsibility. It often in- 
tercedes for manufacturers by point- 
ing out that they are not in an im- 
mediate position to pay fines, by ask- 
ing that half or all of the fines be 
treated as suspended sentences, or by 
otherwise helping manufacturers to 
keep their businesses going and their 
workers employed. But if the manu- 
facturer is simply not co-operating, 





Firth-Sterling finds that a clean plant pays. Note the shining walls of the room where 
this 400-ton press forms tungsten-carbide blanks from powders 
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the workmen are pulled out of his 
shop when his license is revoked, and 
he goes out of business until he has 
made his peace with the industry. 

Failures or “retirements from busi- 
ness” in the millinery industry have 
been about 25 per cent. of the pro- 
ducers per year. It is anticipated that 
during the first year or so of the new 
set-up, this percentage may even in- 
crease. But after thai it will go down 
and stay down. 


Clean Plant Saves Money 


Planted squarely between a drab 
steel mill and a dingy wire plant in 
the smoke-palled industrial section of 
McKeesport, Pa., is a thoroughly 
astonishing sight: A spotless, mod- 
ernistic building of clay and glass 
brick, stainless steel and aluminum, 
surrounded by a garden plot. 

It is Firth-Sterling Steel Com- 
pany’s new plant for the production 
of sintered tungsten carbides. And 
the striking appearance of the build- 
ing has a definite dollars-and-cents 
value to the company. 

Tungsten carbides are one of in- 
dustry’s newer materials; next to the 
diamond in hardness, they are being 
increasingly used on the cutting ends 
of tools and the wearing surfaces of 
dies. But the cost is high—from 
$200 to $400 a pound. 

Here is where the bright new plant 
comes in. In a costly product, rejec- 
tion of imperfect materials is a costly 
matter; and a microscopic speck of 
foreign matter in a tungsten carbide 
would be cause for rejection. There- 
fore, its manufacture must be a 
minutely clean process. And, reasons 
the company, a plant which is spick 
and span outside is an encourage- 
ment to keep it the same way inside. 

But Firth-Sterling doesn’t leave 
cleanliness to the power of suggestion 
alone. To facilitate regular and thor- 
ough cleaning, rooms in which the 
more intricate processes are carried 
on have glass walls, linoleum ceilings 
and terrazzo floors. Dust is filtered 
out of all air which enters the build- 
ing. Provision has been made for 
future installation of an air-condition- 
ing system. And in some depart- 
ments workmen are even required to 
manicure their finger-nails regularly 
and to wear well-laundered white 
coats. 

* 

Watch for these ForBes reports: 

What Makes a Good Credit Man- 
ager? Gy 

Last Call for American Shipping! 

Why I Am Glad to be a “Small 
Business Man.” 

Business Takes the Side of the 
Consumer. 
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Why | Like To Work 
For My Company 


(Continued from page 18) 


fostered by a group of employees 
anxious to obtain better terms and 
working conditions from the com- 
pany. Anyone with a grain of com- 
mon sense knows that the manage- 
ment engineered the whole affair to 
prevent outside unions from organiz- 
ing the employees. Inasmuch as I 
have no use for any kind of union, 
the final result didn’t bother me. But 
the C.B.A.: has helped to change 
many abuses like the one described. 
In the background at all times has 
been the shadow of “old debbil favor- 
itism,” more commonly known as 
“pull,” in matters of promotion. 
Nothing can be done in a situation of 
this sort except to plug away. 
Lewis R. Morton 
Inventory Assistant, Brooklyn Edison Co. 


How do conditions in the plant affect the 
office force? Is social security importart to 
the employee? How can a company give its 
workers social security? 


INCE first starting to work for 
Swift & Company, my enthusiasm 
toward it has grown because of its 


fair consideration of employees and 
because it has given me _ social 
security. ... 

Employment is stable because uni- 
form livestock production permits the 
company to operate its plants at all 
times. Fair promotion and discharge 
policies further insure this stability. 
My company builds men. 

The discharge policy is equally in- 
telligent. If my work should decline, 
my superiors would study the causes 
and give me time and a chance to im- 
prove myself. If I thought I had 
been unfairly discharged, I could ap- 
peal my case to the industrial rela- 
tions department. It would study 
the facts, and if it felt that I had 
a just complaint, would reinstate 
me.... 

It is advantageous for me to work 
for a company whose relations with 
hourly paid employees are good, as 
office work is dependent upon un- 
interrupted plant operation. 

These aforesaid policies are very 
important in themselves and_con- 
tribute materially to my well-being, 
but to give a full understanding of 
why I like my company, I must also 
mention the several pension, benefit 
and insurance plans which the man- 
agement has provided. 


DonALD MACDONALD 
Clerk, Swift & Co. 


Try This on Your Next Letter 


ICTATE a letter to some business 

friend. 

When it has been typed and signed, 
call him by telephone and, instead of 
greeting him, begin reading the letter 
aloud. 

Absurd? Yes. But so are many 
of the letters we send out. The 
trouble is we don’t write as we talk. 

Someone may say it’s a mighty 
good thing we don’t; our general talk 
very likely is a bit disjointed. 

On the other hand, would we be 
willing to talk in our letter-writing 
style? “Replying to your letter of 
July 28th inquiring about my views 
on statements made by our competi- 
tor at our recent meeting, I am pre- 
pared to agree in principle with the 
interpretation you put upon them.” 

This is a perfectly reasonable busi- 
ness style. Conservative, accurate, 
careful, dignified, grammatical and all 
that. 

But wouldn’t this make more 
agreeable reading? “I think you are 
entirely right. It struck me just the 
way you put it in yours of July 28th. 
And thank you for exchanging your 


views with mine on our friendly foe.” 

We can say what needs to be said 
without being ponderous. There’s no 
need of stiffening up. And when we 
don’t, it’s easier to launch into a 
batch of dictation and plow through it. 

Why is it that, as a man rises in 
rank, his attention to letter writing 


wanes? Why should he feel that he 
outgrows the burden of corre- 
spondence ? 


Here is a letter from someone in- 
quiring about a business matter. Does 
the executive reply? Rarely. In- 
stead, he refers it. Somewhere along 
the line of reference, the letter gets 
an answer, but from a clerk or secre- 
tary. 

Many executives take pride in hav- 
ing trained their secretaries to handle 
correspondence on their own initia- 
tive. They have inculcated their 
style, they claim, in the writings of 
their valued aides. “My secretary 
can actually write a better letter than 
I,” says many a man. 

Yes, sir, but it lacks the magic 
touch. It isn’t you. There is missing 
the aura of your wide experience, 


For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge: 


How To Seat Corrucatep SHIPPING 
Boxes. Pocket-size handbook of instruc- 
tions and suggestions on the four principal 
methods: Adhesives, gummed tape, stitch- 
ing, and metal straps or wires. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

A Trip THROUGH THE WorLp’s LarcEsT 
STEEL MILL. An outstanding job of human- 
izing a steel mill—how it works, and why 
things are done the way they are. Carne- 
gie-IIlinois Steel Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

How to WIN WorKERS AND INFLUENCE 
Prorits. Highly condensed guide to vari- 
ous methods used in handling the bewilder- 
ing personnel problems of to-day. Spies 
Brothers, Inc., Chicago, II}. 

Tac CELEcTRAY PyRoMETERS. New in- 
struments for recording, controlling and 
indicating temperatures. C. J. Tagliabue 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WALNUT IN THE Art or Gracious Liv- 
Inc. A prime example of building sales 
effort on a firm foundation: A home-mak- 
ers’ booklet which starts at the beginning 
by telling how to plan the furnishing of a 
home; then brings in walnut as an element 
in the picture. American Walnut Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago, IIl. 

CaTALoGuE. Electrical testing equipment, 
from signal generators to meters, from elec- 
tronic frequency modulators to audio oscil- 
lators. Clough-Brengle Co., Chicago, Il. 





your knowledge of and contacts with 
men, your grasp of human nature and 
your understanding of business moves 
and motives. 

The clerk or secretary lacks the 
business experience—as distinguished 
from the routine of office practice— 
to compose letters which say some- 
thing. 

Anybody at all can write conven- 
tional comments but such writings 
seldom hit the target. Composing let- 
ters is hard work. It is difficult for 
even the most skillful to say just the 
right things and to omit the wrong 
ones. The task, therefore, merits the 
skill of the experienced executive. 

The tone, form and wording of an 
ordinary business letter are features 
which should be determined by the 
management. They are questions of 
policy. Ever stop to think how much 
can be accomplished by a thoughtfully 
prepared letter? Many a law suit 
has been avoided and many a master 
stroke of business has been made by 
a really good letter. 

Letter writing is well worth trying 
to do well. —W. H. Conant. 
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Making Profits — 
Saving Losses 


Last March 18, with the market 
around the peak, T. E. Rassieur 
Trend Interpretation Service wired 
subscribers: ‘‘Sell all stocks.” Con- 
sider the losses they avoided by 
getting out immediately when the 
downward movement began and 
staying out continuously since then. 


On July 13, T. E. Rassieur tele- 
graphed all subscribers: “Short-term 
trend up — safe to re-enter market”’ 
- recommending, as always, diver- 
sified groups of leading stocks for 
maximum safety—urging im- 
mediate action for maximum profit 
potentialities. 

Making profits—saving losses are 
equally important to shrewd traders. 
Trend Interpretation Service helps 
both ways --times your trading 
through consistently accurate fore- 
casts of long-term and short-term 
trends. 


Trends are interpreted strictly by 
mathematical computation. Analy- 
ses, illustrations, results of this 
method are clearly explained in free 
booklet: “TREND INTERPRETA- 
TION.” Write for it today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
1642 Continental Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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A BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a low-priced stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most attrac- 
tive speculations on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It is selling much below its pros- 
pective value, we believe; and those who buy 
this stock could make excellent profit during 
coming months. 


The security in question is within the reach 
of all investors, selling as it does around $9 
a share. The company has greatly improved 
prospects. Business is expected to expand 
sharply. Earnings should pick up substan- 
tially. The action of the stock indicates 
higher prices. In short, this is truly a bargain 
stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting let. 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just : 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 

Div. 644, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock 
Price trends; a specific technical re- 
view of from 30 to 40 stocks and 
other — pow ye and valuable market 
Prepared by 
H. M. Geter and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the tech- 
nical interpretation of stock es 
movements. 


H. M. Gartley, Ine. 


76 William Street, New York 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


the C.I.0. over-boomed, and the 

N.L.R.B. sinking in a political 
quagmire, the prospects of rich har- 
vests at paying prices should have 
increasing sway over business and 
stock-market sentiment and action. 

Up to this writing (July 23) there 
has been no fault to find with market 
action since the turn of the half- 
year. In fact, one record of the bull 
market which got underway in the 
Spring of 1935 has been broken. As 
measured by the Times average, there 
has been recorded, from the low of 
late June, the broadest advance un- 
broken by so much as a two-point 
reaction that has yet been seen. 

The unbroken advance in the 
Times has so far run io thirteen 
points in round figures, against the 
best previous similar moves of ten 
and eleven points. Checking back 
over the long period of halting recov- 
ery from the extreme bear market 
lows of July, 1932, the longest previ- 
ous sustained rise is found to have 
been eleven points. 

What is the meaning of such un- 
halting recovery? One answer might 
be that “they” have been putting up 
stocks, using Steel common as the 


Were the Supreme Court saved, 


OF FIFTY STOCKS 


leader, to land the public again. The 
writer prefers to believe the simple 
story told by the market itself. The 
market has been saying that stocks 
were unduly and unreasonably de- 
pressed by fears of politicians, of 
radical labor leaders, of gold-price 
juggling, of etc., etc. Political and 
labor news, plus second-quarter earn- 
ings statements, called a halt to price 
concessions and left incautious bears 
“out on a limb.” 

What to expect from here? Con- 
sider the market’s pace-setter—Steel 
common. This year’s earnings are 
conservatively estimated at $11 to 
$12 a share. Should the price reach 
140-50, desired financing could be ac- 
complished through offering common 
stock at par. That is a logical objec- 
tive and not an illogical price-earnings 
ratio. Therefore, it is something of 
a yardstick for measuring longer- 
term possibilities of the remainder of 
the market. “As Steel goes,” remem- 
ber, “so goes the market.” 

Keep in mind that this market is 
not “going up”; it is “coming back” 
after an attack of jitters. Rail ac- 
tion has improved, that section hav- 
ing recently reversed its downtrend. 
With the autonomy of our courts pre- 
served, the utility section should 
brighten considerably. 

The current upswing should run 
through August. Our Dow-Jones ob- 
jective remains at 190, with the 
Times raised to 138-40 on the as- 
sumption that rail buying may broad- 
en out of its recent selective charac- 
ter. Long-pull positions should be 
maintained in the confident belief 
that new high levels will be recorded 
before the end of this year. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Stock-Buying Policies 
for To-Day’s Market 


Joseph D. Goodman 
[iis ve has been a wide divergence 


in views among stock market an- 
alysts. 

Some regard the recent three- 
months-decline merely as a reaction 
in a bull market; they believe that a 
new rise has begun which will carry 
the averages well above the tops made 
in March. 

Other observers think that the top 
of the bull market was reached in 
March, and that, subject to rallies, 
the market will go lower. 

One well-known commentator be- 
lieves that the normal business cycle, 
as we have hitherto known it, has 
been made obsolete by the policy of 
managed money ; and that general in- 
dustry itself, as well as the stock 
market, may henceforth be made to 
fluctuate in comparatively short and 
mild cycles of perhaps six to twelve 
months, rather than in lengthy and 
exaggerated cyclical swings, such as 
we have known over the past few 
decades; but that single industries, 
perhaps, will be allowed to boom and 
slump cyclically, as in the past; and 
that general booms and slumps will 
be controlled. 


Bull and Bear Markets 


There is something to say for each 
of these viewpoints. My own belief 
is that it is more necessary now than 
ever to study individual stocks or 
groups of stocks from the standpoint 
of their own merit, with special con- 
sideration for the outlook for earnings 
and money rates. 

Stocks can now be divided into 
two classes: Those which have prob- 
ably completed their bull markets 
and therefore should be sold on ral- 
lies; and those which are probably 
around the bottom of a bear market 
and should be bought on reactions. 

On frequent occasions during the 
past six months, this column has 
listed certain stocks which the writer 
felt had reached their peaks, and 
hence did not favor purchasing ex- 
cept for those speculatively inclined 
who were willing to risk trying for 
tallies. The writer’s opinion with 
regard to these stocks remains un- 
changed. 

On the other hand, numerous 


stocks were recommended which the 
writer felt were in an uncompleted 
bull market, or around the bottom 
of a bear market; and the same ad- 
vice is continued—to buy them. 
Many of the agricultural-equip- 
ment stocks have moved into new 


high prices. Farmers’ income is the 
best in years, and it is possible that 
an appreciation of about 20 per cent. 
lies ahead for International Har- 
vester, Deere, Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment, American Agricultural Chem- 
ical—and even more for Case Thresh- 
ing, which might earn $20 a share. 

The moving-picture stocks have 
been doing well. Ioew’s, with esti- 
mated earnings of $9 a share for the 
year ending August 31st, might sell 
above $100. General Theatre Equip- 
ment also looks attractive on the 
basis of its earnings, working capital 
and holdings of Twentieth-Century- 
Fox. 


Mail Order Houses 


I feel that most of the urgent re- 
placement demand for automobiles 
is over. Consequently I cannot feel 
genuinely bullish on this group. 

The aviation stocks are highly 
speculative. In my judgment, neith- 
er current nor prospective earnings 
make these stocks attractive. 

Because of the sustained buying 
power in the hands of the farming 
community, the mail-order concerns 
have been doing well, and these 
stocks might reach new highs. Rec- 
ommended stocks are Sears-Roe- 
buck; Montgomery Ward; New- 
berry ; and Butler Bros. common and 
preferred. Butler stocks have been 
repeatedly recommend here. The 
common might earn as much as $2.50 
per share this year. Financial con- 
dition is excellent; hence the stock 
appears very attractive at 15. The 
preferred involves even less risk, pay- 
ing $1.50 dividends, and being con- 
vertible into two shares of common 
until December, 1938. 

The oils have been the special 
favorites of the writer during the past 
two years. Any one can observe the 
ever - increasing consumption, and 
with production reasonably in hand, 
oil companies face a good future. 
Earnings have greatly increased dur- 
ing the past few years, and it ap- 
pears that this trend will be main- 
tained. Atlantic Refining has done 
little, but appears decidedly attrac- 
tive at present price of around 30. 
Financial condition and earnings are 
good. Other recommended oils are 
Socony (particularly), Consolidated 
Oil, Pacific Western (particularly), 
Plymouth, Tidewater Associated. 


The risk in buying these stocks does 
not appear to be great. 

Safeway appears to have dis- 
counted the worst in the way of 





Are You 
Selling Yourself? 


Present-Day Conditions Call for New 
Standards...New Methods...New ideas 
on Selling. This Book Supplies Them! 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, 
ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book 
you can own! It will show you how to influence 
people to do what YOU want them to do, and 
to give you what YOU want. 


Here are 253 pages of important selling informa- 
tion from the pen of a producer. Rex Cole, from 
his 35 years of practical experience, takes selling 
apart arid shows you what makes it tick. 







253 Pages 
Cloth Bound 
Gold Lettered 


Rex Cole 


Salesmanship 


Rex Cole, for the first time, explains fully the 
new salesmanship that today is quietly reestab- 
lishing business, profits, and confidence. Many 
salesmanagers who have applied the principles of 
the NEW SALESMANSHIP report sales in- 
creases of more than THIRTY PERCENT! 
Salesmen who have adopted methods described in 
this book are setting new sales records! 


Reduced Cash Price: Thousands of ‘Rex Cole on Sales- 
manship’’ have been sold at $2.50. 
permit us to offer copies, for a limited time, at the 
Special Cash Price of $2.00 each! 


Money-Back Offer: Simply mail coupon below—enclosing 
remittance. Examine this book for a week. If it 
doesn’t meet your requirements—return it within 7 days 
and your $2.00 will be refunded. 


—--—-—-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~. ~- — 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. C-8-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” 
at the Special Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders 
$2.50). Check enclosed. Mail postpaid. Fully return- 
able within 7 days, refund guaranteed. (For orders 
within New York City, add 4 cents to cover New York 
Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 


COCO Ee Sere eeeeesesesereesesesesesesceseseee® 
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chain-store legislation. The stock ap- 
pears definitely attractive at its pres- 
ent price of around 35. 

The leading dairy stocks, Borden, 
Beatrice, and National Dairy, have 
probably seen their worst, and they 
are recommended, particularly the 
first two. 

The meat-packing companies are 
reporting good earnings. Swift is the 
writer’s selection, along with Swift 
International. 

I do not consider the railroad or 
railroad-equipment stocks attractive. 

The previous recommendation of 
McKesson & Robbins is repeated. 

With the Court Bill’s defeat, the 


He Terpedoes Them 
Without Warning! 


(Continued from page 15) 


coal miners. Within two days the 
kid salesman had disposed of the land 
for $8,500 to a local building-and-loan 
which needed space to erect houses. 

When he showed up at the office 
next morning they slapped him on 
the back and sent him to Syracuse, 
Indiana, to sell a vacant twenty-five- 
room frame hotel. He worked three 
local prospects one against the other 
and raised an original offer of $500 to 
$2,200 inside the week. 

Thereafter his life for several years 
was lived on railroad trains and in 
hotels. By the time he was twenty- 
two, Percy Wilson had sold more 
kinds and more total of real estate 
than Providence permits most good 
real-estate men to handle in a life- 
time. And he was still rarin’ to go. 

He got his chance when the firm 
outdid its swapping record by taking 
in 20,000 acres of cut-over stump land 
on the Wisconsin shore of Lake Su- 
perior. That was obviously too much 
for one man, so he recruited a sales- 
force—entirely on commission, for he 
had no sales appropriation. By the 
time he had finished chewing on that 
one, in two years, he had twelve sales- 
men all making good money, most of 
them older than he was. And just as 
the twenty-thousandth acre changed 
title, the firm purchased a huge acre- 
age from the Pullman Company on 
Chicago’s far South Side. 

When it opened the Pullman acres 
—splashed across the newspapers as 
Greater Chicago—Percy Wilson had 
been made one of three assistant gen- 
eral sales managers to handle this and 
succeeding subdivisions. He was told 
to recruit ten divisional sales man- 
agers. He promptly promoted the 
ten best of his crew of twelve stump- 
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plan for seven “little TVA’s” may be 
dropped. This will be bullish for 


utilities. But readers should decide 
for themselves whether political per- 
secution of utilities will continue. 

Investors should watch the possi- 
bility of a European war; it would 
probably cause a sharp break in se- 
curity markets. Commodities should 
advance, followed later by stocks. 
Savage Arms would probably be a 
leader. 

Incidentally, I wish to say that in 
recommending stocks to readers of 
ForBes, one point has been upper- 
most in my mind: That is, the chance 
of serious loss in case of unexpected 


acres salesmen, and instructed them 
to build their own forces. 

Twelve years later, when Wilson 
left to form his own company, all ten 
were still on the job, and in his last 
year the top man had earned $30,000 
while the bottom man earned more 
than $10,000. Meanwhile, Wilson 
had been treasurer and a partner, and 
he sold out, aged thirty-four, for more 
money than he had expected to earn 
in a lifetime at his coveted career of 
the law. 

Percy Wilson & Company became 
a big factor in Chicago real estate, 
and withdrew from active suburban 
developing in time to save its shirt. 

As prospects began looking fair 
for earning a few dollars, out of a 
clear sky came an offer to become the 
Federal Housing Administration’s 
Regional Administrator at Chicago 
for several Central States. 


“No” Is an Expensive Word 


Wilson took it, and he did an out- 
standing job. 

By the end of the year, however, 
he felt he had done his bit. So he 
resigned from the Federal job, left 
his real-estate firm in the hands of 
the man who had been running it 
during his absence, and organized a 
new corporation to make mortgage 
loans under Title II of the Federal 
Housing Act. 

He had been at it about three 
months when he was invited into 
Marshall Field & Company. He saw 
McKinsey as Chicago’s Business Man 
of the Decade, the opportunity as in- 
finitely greater than his mortgage 
business offered. So he turned over 
the mortgage presidency to a lieu- 
tenant and moved to the Merchan- 
dise Mart. 

The other day, when young Horace 
Wetmore left Field’s treasurership 
for an unusual opening in the invest- 
ment-banking field, Wilson was made 
treasurer. 


developments. In selecting stocks, 
therefore, I have picked those having 
a good chance of reasonable apprecia- 
tion, with the minimura of danger. 
For this reason, I will not recom- 
mend stocks which might have a 
good speculative rally where I think 
the main bull market has been com- 
pleted. Those stocks had better be 
left to speculators who are in a posi- 
tion to keep in touch with the mar- 
ket from day to day. (July 20) 
* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


He now runs both jobs, using about 
twelve hours a day in the process, 
and declares that if he does not get 
it down to eight hours within six 
months he deserves to be fired—and 
probably will be. .To anyone who 
knows his record, the probability of 
firing seems moderately remote. 

So, strangely enough, we find one 
of the country’s master salesmen by 
a natural evolution sitting on the 
moneybags of one of the nation’s 
great corporations, in a line of in- 
dustry at the opposite pole from all 
of his previous experience. Wilson 
dismisses the lack of experience by 
quoting from the careers of men who 
have worked for him in lines entirely 
strange to them but who were good 
business men—“It’s 25 per cent. spe- 
cialized knowledge and 75 per cent. 
horse sense,” he believes. 

To the other obvious question, 
“What is a salesman doing on a job 
where he has to say ‘No’ all the 
time?” he has an effective answer. 

“The one word nobody can afford 
to use in business is ‘No,’” he will 
tell you. “It’s too easy to say no. 
It’s a short cut that saves the neces- 
sity of thinking. If you forbid your- 
self the lazy habit of saying that one 
word, you have to think your way 
into the heart of the problems that 
come up, and thus you find the solu- 
tions which permit accomplishing the 
very things you were all ready to 
say could not be done. 

“Why, that’s the one rule in selling 
or in management, as far as I’ve been 
able to work one out. If you never 
say no, you almost never need to.” 

Which may be one reason why a 
rooting, tooting cowhand from Texas 
became in turn a master salesman, 
a model Government Administrator, 
the most successful renter of building 
space, and now treasurer of one of 
the leading companies in its field. It’s 
pretty hard to say no to a fellow who 
never says it himself. 
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‘Sarnoff Talks About 
Future of Radio and Television 


(Continued from. page 11) 


casting’s greatest opportunities. Be- 
cause this was a one-way means of 
communication instead of a two-way, 
you could speak to millions every- 
where, which was, of course, impos- 
sible under the ordinary telephone 
system. 

“T felt that since unlimited audi- 
ences could listen without paying, a 
lot of people would listen if you of- 
fered them something interesting. 
Thus the radio could become a house- 
hold utility. This, in turn, would 
lead to the creation of a great in- 
dustry. 

“All this, remember, was figured 
out before the days of commercial ad- 
vertising over the air. It took no su- 
pernatural prescience to foresee that 
anything which would attract enor- 
mous audiences would produce 
means and methods of capitalizing it. 


“A Way Will Be Found” 


“T feel the same way about televi- 
sion at this moment. How to capital- 
ize on television isn’t yet in sight, 
but a way will be found. 

“Many improvements have resulted 
from the field tests of the R.C.A. 
television system which are being con- 
tinued, including doubling the size of 
the picture from approximately 54% x 
7 inches to 7%4 x 10 inches. The re- 
quirements of a nationwide television 
service must be viewed from the 
standpoint of eventual coverage of 
more than 3,000,000 square miles of 
territory with approximately 130,- 
000,000 inhabitants. 

“Before sponsors can be interested 
in supporting television programs, it 
is necessary to provide a seeing as 
well as a hearing audience; and here 
we have the age-old question of what 
comes first, the chicken or the egg. 
Nevertheless, it is my firm conviction 
that one day we shall have the chicken 
and the egg, and that television ulti- 
mately will be established in the 
United States by private enterprise 
on a practical basis of free service to 
the home. 

“Developments here and abroad 
have demonstrated the fact that 
R.C.A. is in the forefront of techni- 
cal development in this new and 
promising field. Recently the author- 
ities responsible for television in Eng- 
land adopted the Marconi-EMI sys- 
tem of television, which is based on 
R.C.A. inventions. 

“Tt is all very well to have science. 
But it is vitally important that there 
be built upon science, first, an art, and 


then an industry, so that mankind 
may reap the fruits of science. As a 
matter of fact, it calls for as much 
ingenuity to develop an art and an 
industry from science as is involved 
in developing science itself. 

“There is no limit to human in- 
genuity, no saturation point to the in- 
ventiveness and resourcefulness of 
the human mind. 

“Therefore, neither I nor anyone 
else knows all the paths which radio 
or television may yet follow. 

“Our knowledge of radio and tele- 
vision science is small compared with 
our ignorance of it. Despite all the 
engineering knowledge and skill of 
radio technicians, it is still a fact 
that what happens between the trans- 
mitter and receiver out in the great 
open spaces is largely mystery. Now, 
the behavior of these waves in space 
is tremendously important, because 
as we learn more, we learn better how 
to control them. 

“This field of research is as broad 
as space itself. 

“T am much more interested in the 
advance of scientific and physical 
knowledge of the behavior of these 
waves in space than I am in the in- 
vention of mechanical gadgets, in the 
instruments used, in sending or re- 
ceiving sets. They are important, of 
course. 

“But extension of our knowledge of 
what goes on between heaven and 
earth is absolutely vital.” 

A description of the early handi- 
caps, struggles, experiences of Sar- 
noff was given in our last issue. 


Incomparably Foremost 


When the Radio Corporation of 
America took over the Marconi com- 
pany, in 1919, perhaps the most val- 
uable asset it acquired was David 
Sarnoff. From the position of com- 
mercial manager, he was quickly 
raised to be, first, general manager, 
then vice-president; later, executive 
vice-president and, at the beginning 
of 1930, president. 

Since then he has been almost con- 
tinuously making history. R.C.A. has 
steadily reached out to become an in- 
dependent, integrated, well-rounded 
enterprise. It has become independ- 
ent of its parents, General Electric 
and Westinghouse. It has created 
such wholly-owned subsidiary com- 
panies as the National Broadcasting 
Company, RCA Communications, 
Radiomarine, RCA Manufacturing 
Company which now includes what 
once was the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. The R.C.A. also holds a 
substantial interest in the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation. 

To-day R.C.A. and its associated 
companies employ approximately 


25,000 people. It is incomparably the 
world’s foremost radio organization. 

It has set its financial house in 
order. It has no bonds. It has no 
bank loans. Its preferred stockhold- 
ers have been well treated and to-day 
have nothing to fear. They way has 
been and is being cleared for enhanc- 
ing the value of the common shares 
through increased earnings. 

To the immigrant lad of 1900 have 
come honors galore, earned by pro- 
digious effort and sterling merit. It 
was no accident that he rose from 
newsboy to the presidency of the Ra- 
dio Corporation before he was 40. 

He has had “influence,” yes. At 
every turn since he started as a tele- 
graph messenger-boy his superiors 
have become his ardent rooters, be- 
ginning with Edward J. Nally of the 
Marconi Company, General James G. 
Harbord, chairman of the R.C.A., to 
Owen D. Young, sponsor of the R. 
C.A. He has, in a sense, had “pull,” 
but solely because he had push, be- 
cause he achieved outstandingly in 
each successive position. 

Is not this kind of “influence,” this 
kind of “pull,” open to every conspic- 
uously meritorious American worker? 


“Pull” Comes From “Push” 


He has been decorated by the 
French Government, the Polish Gov- 
ernment, the Luxemburg Govern- 
ment. 

After characteristically intensive 
study, he became a Colonel of the 
Signal Corps Reserve, U. S. Army. 

Honorary degrees have come from 
St. Lawrence University, Marietta 
College, Norwich University. The 
dean of St. Lawrence University 
thus epitomized his career : 

“David Sarnoff, born across the 
sea, coming to America in childhood, 
a worthy and notable product of 
American opportunity, a student and 
a promoter of the science of wireless 
communication, tireless in research, 
skillful in literary expression, recog- 
nized as a guiding force in business 
affairs, a man of high ideals, practical 
methods, and untiring energy.” 

He is a Fellow, Honorary Member 
or Member of a dozen engineering 
and other learned societies, as well as 
an Honorary Member of two college 
fraternities. 

His directorships are many. Two 
he highly prizes are those of the 
Metropolitan Opera and New York 
University. 

This amazingly studious human 
has contrived to find time to study 
music. It was a proud day for him 
when he succeeded in engaging for 
N.B.C. the services of Dr. Walter 
Damrosch to regale the people of 
America with the highest grade of 
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music, thus promising, to use the 
maestro’s own words, “to make the 
American people before long the 
most musical people in the world.” 

Earlier this year, Sarnoff succeeded 
in getting the world-famous con- 
ductor, Arturo Toscanini, to return 
to the United States where he will 
direct a series of symphonic orchestra 
concerts of the National Broadcast- 
ing System. 

More recently, Dr. James R. An- 
gell, retired president of Yale Uni- 
versity, became full-time educational 
counsellor of N.B.C. (at $25,000 a 
year). “The educational possibilities 
of radio,” declares Dr. Angell, “are 
just beginning to be fully appreciated 
and I trust I can make some small 
contribution to increasing its signifi- 
cance for young and old alike.” 

All of which emphasizes the value 
of having at the head of American 
radio a man of David Sarnoff’s many- 
sided culture. 

When speeches were made last 
year at a dinner tendered to Sarnoff 
“by the employees of the R.C.A. fam- 
ily in celebration of the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his leadership in the 
radio art and industry,” he, looking 
back over his career, said: 

“Sometimes I feel that all of this 
simply cannot be true. I came to 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1937, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 1, 


1937. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 


July 12th, 1937. 

Ts Board of Directors on July 7th, 1937 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.62 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able onthe 14th day of August, 1937 tostock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 29th day of July, 1937. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY lac. 
A regular quarterly dividend 
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share on the common stock of 
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Payable August 14, 1937, te 
stockholders of record at the 

close of business July 24, 1937. Books will 


not close. J ». JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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America in 1900 as a boy of nine, 
unknown and unable to speak the 
language of my new home. Eight 
years later, in 1908, I made a return 
voyage across the Atlantic Ocean. On 
my first voyage I traveled as a pas- 
senger in the steerage. On the first 
return voyage, I sailed as the wire- 
less operator on the steamship New 
York, bound for Southampton, Eng- 
land. 

“Of course, I felt very much bigger 
as the wireless operator on the S.S. 
New York in 1908 than I have felt 
ever since. I was given a uniform, 
had a first-class cabin on the ship, 
and dined with the ship’s officers. I 
know of no country in the world 
other than our own where circum- 
stances would enable a boy to cross 
the Atlantic under such widely dif- 
ferent conditions within the short 
space of eight years. 


in Twenty-nine Years 


“Some years later—in 1929, to be 
exact—I made a trip across the At- 
lantic which again was different. This 
time I sailed from New York with 
Mr. Owen D. Young, Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan, Mr. Thomas W. Lamont and 
others attached to the American Dele- 
gation, bound for the Reparations 
Conference in Paris, which lasted five 
months and resulted in the adoption 
of the Young Plan, in which I was 
privileged to play a part. 

“When our ship arrived in the 
harbor of Cherbourg, a group of 
French government officers boarded 
the vessel to receive the American 
members of the Commission. No 
passport examinations, no customs in- 
spection, nothing to do but to follow 
the French officers to a private tender 
awaiting us. The minute we stepped 
ashore, we were escorted to a special 
train with a private car, en route to 
Paris, as guests of the French Gov- 
ernment. 

“As I sat in that private car, with 
the distinguished gentlemen I have 
named, and discussed with them the 
world’s problems, helping to formu- 
late a plan for a settlement of the 
vexatious reparations problems aris- 
ing out of the World War, there 
flashed across my mind again, the 
picture of my first trans-Atlantic 
crossing as a steerage passenger and 

my first experiences on landing in 
America. Only twenty-nine years 
had intervened between these two 
contrasting pictures.” 

Thank God, opportunities for 
achievement, for success, for rugged 
individualism, are nardly likely to be 
suppressed in this land no matter 
how ambitious politicians may become 
to play ducks and drakes with our 
institutions and our freedom. 





Do You Know This? 


Horses and mules on U. S. farms 
total nearly $1,750,000,000 — more 
than twice the value of all hogs and 
sheep, and more than the value of all 
milk cattle. (Horse and Mule Asso- 
ciation ),' 

* 


Salt in tablet form is taken by 
workers in many mills and factories 
as protection against heat prostration. 
(American Mutual Magazine) 

* 














Workers in the Old Hickory, 
Tenn., plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. recently completed 
11,361,846 hours of work without a 
lost-time injury — a new national 
safety record. 









* 






’ Although Chicago has no passen- 
ger subway system, its underground 
electric railway for distributing 
freight through the Loop district has 
more than 62 miles of track, and uses 
150 locomotives and 3,300 freight 
cars. (Commerce) 

- 










Workers on a Chinese railroad 
now have group life insurance; they 
pay 50 cents a month from their 
wages, and $500 is paid after death. 
(World in Brief) 

* 









American steel workers earn in 
1% hours an amount in buying- 
power of food equal to the labor of 
3% hours of English workers, 7 
hours of German workers, and 14 
hours of Belgian workers. (Steel 
Facts) 









* 


The first railroad sleeping car was 
used in 1836 between Harrisburg and 
Chambersburg, Pa. — twelve bunks 
with rough mattresses were provided 
for passengers. (Canadian National 
Railways Magazine) 

om 










In normal years, the railroads pur- 
chase approximately 23 per cent. of 
the total bituminous coal produced in 
the U. S. (Association of American 
Railroads) 








* 


Farm bankruptcies during the 1936 
fiscal year declined 15 per cent. from 
1935. 








7 


In Europe, more than 600,000 ap- 
prentices for skilled-labor jobs are 
now being trained; in the U. S., less 
than 75,000. (Apprentice Training 
Council) 









* 


In the U. S. domestic mail service, 
the average non-air-mail letter goes 
469 miles; the average air-mail lettef 
goes 1.558 miles. (Fame) 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


A Man of 
Gentle Parables 


SOFT-SPOKEN gentleman is 

easily overlooked in Washington 

nowadays. Great events appear 
to turn more and more upon high 
blood pressures and slight apoplectic 
eloquence. We measure the qualities 
of statesmanship on a vesicular steam- 
gauge. 

How then of the senior Senator 
from Arizona, the Honorable Henry 
Fountain Ashurst, of Prescott? Of 
late he speaks mostly in parables, and 
in the Senate chamber he whiles away 
tedious hours of air-conditioned de- 
bate by translating Latin to Greek 
and Greek to Latin. 

But he is Arizona’s first Senator, 
having been elected unanimously by 
the first State legislative assembly in 
March, 1912. As an attorney he had 
carved his career in the cow and 
copper country. Upon graduation 
from the University of Michigan in 
95 he took up the wheel of things in 
the Territory, at a time when law 
and order were carried on the hip. 

He was born at Winnemucca, Nev., 
on September 13, 1874, grew up a 
Democrat, and so found himself in 
1933 elevated, by the ordained proc- 
esses of Senate progressions, to the 
chairmanship of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





Expert Cow Man 


Beneath a theatrical inconsistency 
he has a deep vein of consistency. 

When, on February 6, 1937, the 
Frankfurter-Corcoran-Cohen bill to 
reconstruct the judiciary was thrown 
into the legislative hopper on Capitol 
Hill, it became, officially, the Ashurst- 
Maverick bill. 

But no event, I feel certain, ever 
could catch the Senator wholly un- 
prepared. Whereas many of his col- 
leagues began to mumble ominously 
into the classical Senate snuff-boxes, 
and others fell into pop-eyed gib- 
berish, Mr. Ashurst merely blinked, 
shook himself and removed his 
pince-nez, bowed deeply to the Press, 
smiled like a Japanese Ambassador 
explaining the bombing of Shanghai, 
and threw himself into the most bril- 
liant series of political parables in all 
American history. 

“Gentlemen, have you ever seen a 
cattle stampede?” he asked on one 
occasion during that first terrific week 


following the introduction of the 
court-packing bill. 

“No,” responded a sharp voice 
from the rear; “but what about the 
Court bill?” 

“Ah, yes, the Court bill. Quite so. 
I have told you gentlemen, as you all 
remember, that I have no comment 
on that measure. It is before the 
committee of which I am chairman. 
I cannot, with propriety, speak be- 
fore the committee speaks. 

“May I relate an anecdote from 
my own State of Arizona? You have 
all, no doubt, seen cattle on stam- 
pede. I have seen it many times in 
my youth. The poor beasts fall in- 
to a panic. What starts them, no- 
body ever knows. Perhaps one of 
their number has been frightened. 
He washes off madly, blindly. Others 
follow. Terror spreads. Soon the 
pack is racing headlong toward a 
precipice, as if to throw themselves 
into oblivion. 


“The Herdsman Rides Faster” 


“Now, as all you gentlemen well 
know, the cowman does not ride his 
horse to the head of the stampede, 
wave his arms frantically and cry, 
‘Stop! Stop!’ Ah no, gentlemen ; let 
me assure you. The herdsman 
mounts his steed and rides faster. 
Soon he is ahead. He rides furi- 
ously. Gradually the leader begins 
to follow the horse. The herdsman 
spurs his mount. Slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly one might say, he guides 
the horse away from the precipice. 
Faster, faster, faster—out into the 
open country. At length the pack 
tires; its terror cools; the stampede 
is over. And, gentlemen, nobody is 
hurt, more especially the cowboy is 
not hurt. 

“Now, gentlemen, as I have no 
news for you to-day, I hope you will 
all excuse me. I am very sorry I 
can give you no news to-day.” 

There are perhaps fifty Ashurst 
parables on the judiciary reform bill. 

At length came Jefferson Island, 
in June. The bill had been reported 
adversely by his Committee. A sub- 
stitute had been introduced in the 
Senate. Senator Ashurst was in a 
naval launch at Annapolis, ready to 
be towed to Jefferson Island. Again 
the Senator had no news. The gaso- 
line engine churned. The bow line 
was cast off. Whereupon the Sena- 
tor tossed another parable: 

“Now all you gentlemen have read 
a great deal of history. Some time 
when you have a moment, look back 
through your history books and see 
if you can find a single case where 
the groom actually was shot at a 
shot-gun wedding.” 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


Light from Leaders 


This recovery has a momentum that 
promises to carry it ahead for a long time 
yet despite the many obstacles in its path. 
—CoLoneL Leonarp P. Ayres, in Adver- 
tising Agency. 





We have practiced a “devil take the 
hindmost” individualism which is anti-so- 
cial though rugged, and which runs true 
individualism into the ground.—Dr. Epcar 
J. FisHer, Carnegie Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


Don’t slow down the sales of quality 
goods by penalizing them with excessive 
mark-up to offset the low profit on low 
priced goods.—Jay D. RUNKLE, merchan- 
dise counselor, Fashion and Silk Merchan- 
dise Forum. 


The intelligent leaders of industry and 
commerce believe that there should be a 
fair division of the returns from productive 
activity. Labor is entitled to its share— 
Louts K. Comstock, president, Merchants’ 
Association of New York. 


Price fixing in the manufacturer’s sense 
is not the “price fixing” that the retailer 
wants. The average merchant wants some 
sort of price stabilization that will enable 
him to meet competition on a fair ground, 
and eliminate the threat of “loss leaders.” 
—Hucx C. Ross, president, National Re- 
tail Hardware Association. 


The automobile industry has never been 
able to predict what it will offer the public 
two years in advance. If we knew what 
the car of ten or twenty-five years ahead 
was going to look like, I believe we would 
be making it now.—CHartes F. Ketrer- 
ING, vice president, General Motors Corp. 


The “front-line” trench of private enter- 
prise is transportation. In a nation as far 
flung as the United States, it is the key- 
stone in the arch of private enterprise.— 
Dona.p D. Conn, executive vice-president, 
Transportation Association of America. 


Only through collective bargaining, and 
standardization of the terms and conditions 
of employment through labor organization, 
would it be possible to establish reasonable 
wages and hours of work so generally as 
to eliminate unfair labor competition—in a 
competitive industrial system—Dona.p R. 
RICHBERG. 


The fight between the CIO and the A. F. 
of L. is not one between industrial and 
crafts unionism, but is primarily a clash 
between the philosophy which assumes a 
working class and working class movement, 
and one that assumes that the American 
workman is a member of the great middle 
class—Proressor RaLeicGH W. SrToneE, 
School of Business, University of Chicago. 


You [Americans] have just begun upon 
the problems of democratic government in 
a modern state, but the good things you do 
far exceed the bad, and one who comes 
here as a student to learn goes away with 
a renewed impfession of the greatness of 
your destiny—Srr Jostan Stamp, presi- 
dent, Associated British Railways. 
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100 ~=>—-:1,571 
No 8,575 
25 «6,261 
No 15,000 
50 13,168 
No 5,503 
No 3,820 
No 13,879 
1 1,395 
No 4,752 
10 10,000 
No 5,476 
No 178 
15 31,151 
No 746 
25 3,183 
100 = 3,773 
100 1,298 
No 12,645 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 
25 25,856 
10 ~=1,718 
5 1,242 
25. 9,337 
No 3,840 
No 2,412 
No 23,182 
No 733 
No 8,903 
25 4,386 
100 2,223 
5 ~=-.2,505 
No 14,531 
No 2,906 
No 23,200 
No 391 
No 397 
20 600 
No 837 
No 1,497 
50 529 
100 =8,703 
100 1,045 
No 3,172 
50 2,582 
10 9,704 
1 1,300 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 
30. (f) Year ended May 31. 

: (p) Year ended November 30.' (q) Six months ended December 31. 
cent in stock. (t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. 


(e) Year ended April 


October 31. 


$52 
63 


Earns 
1936 


$10.22 
6.36" 
2.40 
0.65 


5.16 


2.36 
1.99 
1.90 


4.15 
7.25 
6.733 
2.16 
1.51 


5.90 
2.57 
3.07 
2.57 
3.71 
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Earns, 1937 
m=months 
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4 per cent. in stock. $6 months ended Mar. 31. 


Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
ee POP 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Ent TRE ee Bele oid cc cecius 


Johns-Manville ............ 


Kennecott Copper ......... 
NN TBs csccvecoosacs 
Kroger Grocery .........-- 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
pe ee ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 
Loreed TORSCCO..... 6.6. 


McKeesport Tin Plate 
DEDOM: TEMENB soos. cece eeees 
ah Ee: ee a 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Montgomery Ward......... 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp 
National Biscuit. ....6...0% 
Nat. Cash Register......... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light 
Po i ae ee 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 
Packard Motor Car 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J 
Pullman Incorporated 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc 
eo 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


a 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar.... 
Southern Cal. Edison 
Southern Pacific. .......... 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands........... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products.......... 
Stewart-Warner 


coer eeee 


eeeee 


re 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Transamerica 


Underwood Elliott Fisher... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
RIMGONR NINOS 6.0) 605i ote os 
United AtrCratt........cee.s 
United Corporation 
TAN POUL 2 5 koe. siviewwess 
United Gas Improvement... 
. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
a are 
. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
. S. Realty & Improve.... 
eR a rere 
. S. Smelting, R. & M.... 
Ls EL sv xinhcQrcismcbate.s 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth, F. W 


Yellow Truck B 


see eee ee 


dddadada 


eeeeee 


(zg) Year ended June 30. 


Div. Div. to 
1936 Date 1937 


$7.50" $4.50 
2.50 


Long Term 

Price Range 
59- 2; ’29-’36 
255- 52; ’29-'36 


1.87% 142- 10; ’28-’36 
1.30 1 73- 4; ’28-’36 
pe ae 149- 3; ’29-’36 
4.25 1.50 243- 10; ’29-'36 
1.70 1.25a 105- 5; ’29-’36 
1.55 0.60 92- 6; ’26-36 
1.90 0.80 132- 10; ’28-’36 
3.50 1.50 80%4-3% ; ’29-’36 
7 2 128- 34; ’24’36 
3.50 3a 96- 8; ’29-'36 
2 1.50 87- 16; ’29-’36 
1.80 0.60 32- 8; ’29-36 
5.50 2.50 11834- 28; ’28-’36 
1.50 0.50 115- 10; ’28-36 
2 1.75a 256- 17; ’29-’36 
1.15 0.50 45- 4; ’26-36 
0.60 4.40a 157- 4; ’28-36 
1 0.50 119- 8; ’26-’36* 
2 1.20 237- 20; ’28-’36* 
1 0.75 149- 5; ’26-'36 
1.50 0.60 87- 10; ’29-’36 
2.75 1.50 125- 13; ’28-’36* 
0.60 0.30 72- 6; ’26-’36 
3.1214 1.25 78- 13; ’29-’36 
es aha 257- 8; ’29-'36 
sae eid 133- 6; ’29-'36 
1.50 0.60 187- 10; ’26-’36 
1.50 1.50 99- 12; ’27-’36 
0.45 0.15 33- 2; '29-'36 
2 0.50 110- 6; ’29-’36 
2.60 1.95 138- 28; ’27-'36 
1.50 1.12% 99- 3; ’27-36 
ied ee 115- 3; °29-'36 
0.30 0.70a" 58- 1; ’27-36 
os at 7914-1%; ’30-36 
3 2.25 66- 27; ’29-'36 
3.75 4.75a 198- 10; ’27-'36 
1 0.87i%4a 34%- %; '30-'36 
0.65 0.25 21- 5; °31-'36 
a 1.50 49- 4; ’27-'36 
1.50 1.25a 92- 10; ’27-'36 
aie cas 158- 6; ’29-'36 
re aa 165- 2; °28-36 
1.05 0.60 89- 8; ’26-'36 
mat cue 244- 3; ’29-'36 
1.20 0.75a 82- 15; ’26-'36 
2 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-36 
4.10 1.90 7814- 46; ’33-'36 
l 0.50a 77- 2; °29-°36 
1.50 1.25 75- 9; ’26-’36 
2.50 1.75a 85- 12; ’26-’36 
3.45 1.50 139- 8; ’29-'36 
0.50 0.45 67- 2; '29-'36 
2.87% 1.75 182- 7; ’28-'36 
2.30 2.40 140- 16; ’29-’36 
1 0.85 58- 8; ’28-’36 
6 4.50 298- 27; ’29-36 
0.50 0.50 162- 7; ’29-'36* 
0.20 oat 76- 2; ’29-'36 
4.25 2.25 159- 10; '26-’36 
1 0.75 60- 9; ’29-’36 
1.25 ae 244- 13; ’28-36 
aay ia 51- 1;-28-’36 
1.62%, 3 63%- 6; ’28-'36 
hy : 120- 2; ’29-’36 
“ae 65- 1; ’29-’36 
10 6 141- 10; ’32-’36 
teas ces 262- 21; ’29-'36 
2 2.25 272- 12; ’28-'36 
1.8714 0.75 68- 9; ’27-’36 
5.50 2 293- 16; ’28-36 
2.40 1.20 104- 22; ’29-’36 


(v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


32%4-1% ; 29-36 
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Prices 1937 
High Low 


13%- 5% 
189 -146% 
115%4- 99% 
73¥%- 55% 
1S%- 9% 
155 -120 


6934- 51 
2956- 2056 
24%- 18 


79 - 58% 
114 -94% 
8444- 64% 
43%4- 281% 
2854- 20 
42%4- 31% 
621%4- 4034 
581%4- 44 
353%- 25% 
69 - 48 


2454- 16% 


9554- 81 

401%4- 27% 
2134- 16% 
4214. 3214 
321%4- 22% 
6534- 4034 
4334- 24 

16%4- 11% 
1434- 51% 
50 - 3954 
76 - 63% 
75 - 62% 
21 - 17 


65%- 503% 
44 - 33% 
79 - 55 
1754- 12% 
100%- 73 
111 - 95 
28%4- 22% 
14834-122 
351%- 23% 
8i4- 4 
8634- 7534 
7-1 
4354- 28 
1I5%- 6% 
72%4- 4414 
1934- 10 
723%- 4414 
105 - 78 
126%4- 75 
831%4- 4114 
5734- 40% 
16754-130% 
653%- 4334 


373- 20% 


Prices 
Now 


7 
159 
115 

63 
13 


130 


24 


1 25. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20 per 


(w) Nine months ended March 31. (x) Plus 
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Six Good 


Investment 
Stocks 


Edward L. Barnes 


ment-type common stocks to buy 

for income and long-range growth 
are, in the writer’s opinion: Allied 
Chemical & Dye, du Pont, American 
Can, General Electric, American Tele- 
phone, Eastman Kodak. 

Income from present indicated divi- 
dends and earnings will exceed 4 per 
cent. on current prices. The investor 
who distributes funds over these 
stocks will have representation in out- 
standingly successful and essential 
enterprises. 

Stocks of this high quality custom- 
arily sell at fancy prices in relation to 
immediate earnings. For this reason 
investors frequently buy lower-quality 
and superficially cheaper stocks. In 
the long run, it pays to buy quality 
and management in industries, with 
an assured growth of demand for 
their products or services. 

As the leading manufacturer of 
metal containers for foods, chemicals 
and other products, American Can is 
favorably situated to benefit from a 
gradual expansion in demand. Some 
50 to 55 per cent. of the company’s 
total sales consists of so-called “‘pack- 
ers” cans for packing fruits and vege- 
tables. The balance is made up of 
“general line” cans for a wide variety 
of products, such as paints, varnishes, 
chemicals, lubricating oils, beer, etc. 
American Can produces close to 52 
per cent. of the total United States 
output. 


So: of the most desirable invest- 


Seven Product-Classifications 


Eastman Kodak is the outstanding 
factor in the production and distribu- 
tion of photographic materials and 
supplies. Products are now divided 
into seven main classifications: Films 
and plates, photographic papers, x- 
ray materials, Cine-Kodak goods, 
cameras, chemicals, and accessories. 
Although its position in the photo- 
graphic field is less monopolistic than 
formerly, the company has maintained 
its trade leadership despite strong 
competition. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
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controls a group of twenty-five asso- 
ciated regional companies which op- 
erate about 80 per cent. of the tele- 
phones in service in the United States. 
It directly owns and operates the toll 
lines which interconnect the regional 
systems and the wire and radio cir- 
cuits which connect the Bell System 
with 68 foreign countries and ships 
at sea. It provides technical and fi- 
nancial services for its associated com- 
panies for 14 per cent. of their gross 
operating revenues. Its virtually 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Western 
Electric, sells about 90 per cent. of its 
products to the system. 

Du Pont’s revenues are derived 
from two sources: (1) Chemical man- 
ufacturing, and (2) income from in- 
vestments, principally dividends on a 
23 per cent. interest (10,000,000 
shares) in General Motors common. 
The relative importance of the for- 
mer has been somewhat greater lat- 
terly; it contributed 52 per cent. of 
income (before interesi and taxes) in 
1936. The chemical manufacturing di- 
visions, in order of importance, are: 


ing from miniature light bulbs to elec- 
tric locomotives and large turbine 
generators. The manufacturing units 
consist of some twenty active plants, 
of which about half are devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of incan- 
descent bulbs. Through International 
General Electric, the company con- 
trols manufacturing and selling sub- 
sidiaries in all parts of the world, ex- 
cept Canada. Canadian General Elec- 
tric carries on all activities there. 


20 Per Cent. Domestic Production 


General Electric accounts for about 
20 per cent. of total domestic produc- 
tion of electrical equipment, or nearly 
twice as much as that of its leading 
competitor. Heavier types of ma- 
chinery and equipment for generating, 
transmitting and utilizing electric 
power normally make a substantial 
contribution to sales, although in more 
recent years emphasis has shifted to 
the lighter and household lines. 

From a profits standpoint, the lamp 
division is one of the most important. 
Pending a further increase in business 








INVESTMENT-TYPE COMMON STOCKS 


Earnings per com- 


mon share 

No. of Approx. Price Range 1937 

common shs. Price 1937 Div. Yield Est. 
Amer. T. & T.... 18,685,093 169 187 —1593% $9 5.3% $11.00 $9.89 
Amer? Gan .sccs 2,473,998 103 121 — 90% 6 5.8 6.50 5.80 
Eastman Kodak .. 2,250,921 179 179 —151 8 4.3 11.00 8.24 
Le | ene 11,045,304 160 180 —148%4 7 4.3 9.00 7.53 
Gen. Electric .... 28,845,927 57 647%— 493% 2 a0 2.50 1,52 
Allied Chem. .... 2,401,228 234 258%4—215 6 25 15.00 11.44 








Fabrics and finishes, organic chemi- 
cals, rayon, inorganic heavy chemi- 
cals, commercial explosives, cello- 
phane, chemical specialties, plastics, 
pigments, ammonia and related prod- 
ucts, and smokeless powder. The first 
six groups accounted for about 80 per 
cent. of 1936 sales—sales of military 
explosives were less than 1 per cent. 
and total foreign business was 3.5 per 
cent. of the total. 

The “GE” trade mark is known 
throughout the world, both to indus- 
try and in the home, products rang- 





STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Ratio current Net working 


assets to capital 

current liab. (millions) 
Gen. Elec.. 5.9 $148.8 
Du Pont .. 48 122.9 
Am. T.& T. 1.4 176.1 
E’t’n Kodak 48 73.4 
Amer. Can. 3.1 40.0 
All’d Chem. 6.7 83.5 











activity, and an accompanying spurt 
in the sales of heavy machinery, the 
company will undoubtedly concentrate 
on the more active and lighter lines, 
such as household appliances, refrig- 
erators, air-conditioning equipment, 
oil burners, etc. 


Alkali and Chemicals 


Allied Chemical occupies an ex 
ceedingly strong trade position, with 
more than 50 per cent. of its net rev- 
enues derived from the alkali and 
heavy chemical divisions. Dyestuffs 
and coal-tar products constitute the 
second most important source of man- 
ufacturing revenues. At the end of 
1936 the company’s portfolio included 
the following: Air Reduction, 270, 
000 shares; U. S. Steel common, 
224,000; Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
common, 54,500; Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical 6 per cent. preferred, 43, 
502; Virginia-Carolina common, 3, 
416; U. S. Government bonds, $11, 
446,000. Dividend returns in 1937 
are expected to be larger. 
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ls Installment Selling 
Running Wild? 
(Continued from page 13) 


steamship lines, social-service work- 
ers, or any of a host of others. Their 
values are highest when they keep 
goods values high, prices and finance 
costs low, and payment terms geared 
to the income of the customers. 

Are they doing it? 

Yes, as far as worthwhile banks, 
finance and lending agencies, and 
stores are concerned. For example, 
they make strenuous efforts to gear 
payments to customer income. They 
have a horror of repossession pro- 
ceedings. It is almost impossible for 
them to go through with one without 
involving their own dignity with em- 
ployers, valuable customers and pros- 
pective buyers. To avoid such con- 
sequences they compromise, adjust, 
advise, do all they can to help the cus- 
tomer who is in trouble. 

Loan sharks and racketeers, on the 
other hand, have everything to gain 
by cruelty. The ruthless persecution 
of one delinquent can frighten hun- 
dreds of other suckers into line. 

This contrast shows why the values 
of third parties actually have more to 
do with the control or the wildness of 
installment selling than the two other 
values combined. If installment sell- 
ing is becoming wilder, it is largely 
because a few third parties have 
found “profit” in making tt so. 

Retailers have been known to re- 
sell the same refrigerator five or more 
times. After the fourth repossession, 
the machine might be given away and 
the store would still have a profit. 
But this is an extreme example. 




























Packs and Borax Houses 






Another form of deliberate wild- 
ness is the “pack.” In this, the re- 
taller makes undue allowances on 
trade-ins or otherwise gives “bar- 
gains,” then adds his seeming losses 
(and some more) to the finance 
charges so cleverly that it takes ex- 
perts to trace them.* 

“Borax” furniture houses sell at 
300 per cent. mark-ups, the profits 
coming from the packed credits and 
the furniture being merely a means 
of selling the credits. The automobile 
pack alone probably was $6,000,000 
in the low-business-volume year of 
1933, every cent of which meant a 
reduction in the over-all purchasing 
power of consumers. 


_——. 


*Packing may also be wnintentional. One 
expert, for example, believes that returned-goods 
losses by department stores are increased a 
billion dollars a year by installment selling. If 

is correct, that sum plus the other costs in- 
volved constitute a pack upon the stores’ cus- 
~ sat since the losses finally are reflected in 

ces. 





















































































The strong, conservative finance 
companies know that a buyer who 
once suspects that his prices have 
been packed, never stops suspecting 
all finance companies no matter how 
innocent they are. Therefore they 
are fighting packing. They are also 
pulling payments and term-times 
back from the brink of wildness. 
New-automobile terms had been as 
long as twenty-five months, with 25 
per cent. of new-car sales at over 
eighteen months. The new limit is 
being set at eighteen months with 
not less than 334% per cent. down 
payment on new cars, and twelve 
months with not less than 40 per cent. 
down on used ones. 

If the better finance companies and 
stores had their way, there never 
would be wildness in installment 
selling. 

But even they must shift their 
courses when anything so strong as 
the U. S. Government sets new 
trends. 


The Tail Wags the Dog 


The FHA, while Title I was in 
existence, sent door-to-door can- 
vassers out to get people to buy re- 
frigerators and other semi-durables 
on 31 to 60-month terms. Although 
during the entire life of Title I 
the FHA sold only $560,000,000 or 
so, this 4 per cent. tail was able to 
wag the whole installment-sales dog. 
And along with Title I of FHA is the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
with its 5 per cent. down and 5 per 
cent. charge on the unpaid balance. 
The ability of this other tail to wag 
the installment-sales dog is going to 
do a lot to keep terms long and 
charges low. 

Losses under FHA’s Title I are 
said to have cost taxpayers $40,- 
000,000. A privately owned com- 
pany which lost $4 on every $56 of 
volume would not last long. And if 
EHFA proves to be setting any simi- 
lar pace, the little leaven may send 
the whole lump wild indeed. 

State laws are also affecting the in- 
stallment picture. Where laws make 
bankruptcy easy and cheap, credit 
costs must go higher. And state laws 
to govern installment terms and pro- 
cedures are arriving almost too fast to 
count. The effects of such legislation 
are good when it demands clearly 
published terms and fair dealing on 
repossessions. But when it restricts 
terms below the costs of doing busi- 
ness, loan sharks become public 
necessities, 

There have, of course, been many 
unfair indictments of installment- 
financing charges. Installment credit 
is a service, and net charges for it 
must include “per item” mechanical 





costs, interest, overhead, and the 
building of reserves. 

Reserves. are the strongest kind of 
fence against installment wildness. In 
1929, for instance, the correspondence 
schools belonging to the National 
Home Study Council had about 850,- 
000 students, 90 per cent. of whom 
were on an installment basis. When 
the crash came, many of these schools 
carried needy students until their re- 
serves were gone. Since then, 
hundreds of the students have cashed 
in on their education and paid the 
bills in full. 

But where would they have been if 
the schools had not built up the re- 
serves, and thus helped to keep the 
situation under control? 

Installment-finance companies have 
worked out other methods of keeping 
installment selling in leash. 

Under one of them, for example, 
the customers all take their share of 
responsibility. If a deal goes sour, 
either the value of the customer has 
been over-estimated, or the goods 
have: gone out of style and therefore 
originally had too little value, or 
something else has gone wrong. Un- 
der the philosophy of this plan, the 
party who caused the trouble takes 
the rap. It has rewards for prompt 
payments, penalties for “them who 
ain’t done right by our deal,” all sorts 
of ways by which those who “do right 
by our deal” are benefited, and the 
others punished. Terms are as gen- 
erous as is consistent with safety. 


Strength—and Danger 


The most impressive thing about 
all installment selling is the strength, 
variety and earnestness of the people 
who are trying to keep it in control. 
And the most dangerous thing is the 
proof, stemming from the experience 
under FHA’s Title I, of how small a . 
tail can wag the whole installment 
dog. 

Installment selling is under control 
insofar as it is in the hands of the 
strong, conservative finance com- 
panies who know what it is all about 
and how to handle it. 

It is running wild in the hands of 
those who, although they may be ex- 
perienced managers of ordinary cash 
and credit selling, are amateurs at 
installments. These are increasing 
very rapidly in numbers, and in total 
influence on the whole picture. 

But the wildness does not seem 
to have reached the national danger 
point. And the net result of all the 
studies and investigations which are 
being carried on to-day may well be 
to produce facts and figures which 
will guide away from wildness any 
operator who can grasp even the 
simplest principles. 
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Air Conditioning Takes a Leaf 
from Aviation's Book 


for commercial air-conditioning 

installations is going to solve 
many installation problems: First, be- 
cause it is vibrationless; second, be- 
cause it is much lighter in weight and 
has greater capacity in relation to its 
size than any other. These, at least, 
are the claims which the manufactur- 
ers made when they introduced and 
demonstrated the equipment late in 
July. 

Usually, because of their size, 
weight and motion, compressors for 
commercial installations have to be 
placed in the basement. But because 
it is so light and will not rock the 
floor when in use, the new equip- 
ment can be installed on practically 
any unused floor space. In fact, in 
the demonstration (the only installa- 
tion made so far) five large-size com- 
pressors are placed in an unused 
linen storeroom of a hotel, directly 
over the ballroom! 

The secret of this light weight and 
freedom from vibration is the use in 
an air-conditioning compressor, for 
the first time, of the radial principle 
of design—such as is used in most 
airplane engines—in which the cylin- 
ders are placed in a circle around the 
crankshaft. 

In addition, the makers claim, con- 
struction is so perfectly balanced that 
operating speeds of 1,750 revolutions 
per minute are possible. 


A N entirely new type of compressor 


Summer Mushrooms 


Along with the constant introduc- 
tion of new air-conditioning equip- 
ment which has been taking place re- 
cently, have come discoveries of new 
uses. One of the latest is for mush- 
room-growing. 

To those mushroom lovers who 
have tried to buy the delicacy in the 
Summer months it will be no surprise 
to learn that they are so delicate and 
so dependent on the weatherman that 
there is often a 300 per cent. seasonal 
variation in price, and often no sup- 
ply at all. In fact, until recently many 
of the growing houses used to shut 
down during the Summer. Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., tells us that “no other 
commercial food crop requires such 
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careful control of temperature, hu- 
midity and ventilation.” And the in- 
dustry is so centratized that two- 
thirds of its output comes from an 
area near Philadelphia. 

It is the growers in this area who, 
after experimenting with air condi- 
tioning, have just installed special 
equipment in thirty growing houses. 
All the condensers and specially built 
conditioners used are portable and in- 
terchangeable so that they can be 
moved with the smallest possible 
trouble if any house using them one 
year for mushrooms is used for some 
other purpose the following year. 


For Hectic Business Days 


Here is an interesting little gadget 
which, if it lives up to expectations, 
will add to the enjoyment of those 
business men who find themselves 
burning up one cigarette after an- 
other, or one pipe after another, while 
battling through a hectic day in the 
office. 

It is a cigarette holder made of alu- 
minum—because aluminum is a good 
heat conductor and will make a cooler 
smoke—which uses a cigarette as a 
filter. The idea is this: Scientists 
have found that the closely-packed 
strands of tobacco in a cigarette form 
an ideal filter to catch nicotine and 
other harmful ingredients. That is 
why the first few puffs on a long, 
fresh cigarette are less harmful than 
the last puffs. 

With the new gadget you simply 
unscrew the mouthpiece, insert a 
cigarette in the hollow tube, then 
place the cigarette you are about to 
smoke in the end of the holder in the 
usual way. 

You can smoke forty or fifty before 
you have to remove the “filter.” By 
that time one look at it will give you 
an idea of what it can mop up. 


Make Your Own Washers 


A recent trend in business has been 
toward cutting down, in one way or 
another, on the size of inventories of 
manufacturers’ products which deal- 
ers must carry. The benefits are ob- 
vious. For instance, one paint man- 
ufacturer has found that he can cut 





down the amount of stock his dealers 
have to carry by supplying white 
paint in standard sizes, and packag- 
ing with it tubes of colored pigments 
in oil. Thus the dealer can satisfy 
almost all customer color demands, 
without having his store space crowd- 
ed to capacity. 

Another new device also does 
away with the necessity of laying in 
large stocks—this time of washers, 
in plants and factories. 

It is a hand punch which can make 
more than 150 washer sizes up to 15% 
inches in diameter from material up 
to 1-16 of an inch thick. Eighteen 
hardened dies are mounted on a tur- 
ret plate. The operator moves the 
turret around to the desired position, 
pulls a lever, and the machine 
punches through whatever material 
is being used—fibre, sheet packing, 
asbestos, leather, cork, plastic, felt 
or mica. 


Brighten Up the Office 


The trend toward prefabrication 
has become more pronounced during 
the past few years. Prefabricated 
houses are now on the market, and 
recently we described in this column 
(Dec. 1, 1936) prefabricated hard- 
wood flooring. 

Prefabricated paneling for offices, 
shops or the home is now on the mar- 
ket. It is furnished in twenty-one 
different cabinet veneers, and is in- 
tended for wainscoting, wall cover- 
ing, window backgrounds, furniture, 
etc. 

The paneling has a surface of real 
wood, about 1-60th of an inch thick, 
which is bonded to fibre board with 
a waterproof synthetic resin, making 
a unit that looks like a piece of solid 
wood. This can be sawed, nailed 
close to the edges, and worked in 
every way that ordinary wood can be 
worked. The base is grainless, non- 
warping and non-splitting, the mak- 
ers tell us, and the bonding agent is 
waterproof and impervious to mold, 
fungus and termites. 

One special advantage is that this 
new composition paneling can be 
nailed or glued to old walls, without 
preparation of the walls, or nailed 
direct to studding or furring. This 
makes it easy to modernize your of- 
fice or home, and give it an air of 
luxury, at minimum cost. 


-—A. M. Forses 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Fores, for further 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any ft 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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HOW THREE CAN GET TOGETHER 


MILES APA 





THEY'RE in differeny/cities. One is the district magager of asphalt sales 
for an oil companyf One is a field representative. Oe is a customer. In 
a brief telephonef conference (that is, all three talking on the same 
connection), thef’re clearing up a question of contr&ct deliveries that 
might have dragged into days and cost a lot of dollars. 


TWO OTHER ACTUAL CASES 


1 The sales fnanager for a heating close touch with marRet conditions. 
equipment oSmpany, unable to visit 2 The head of a wood marketing 



















































out-of-townfbranches as often as he’d _ association uses telephon 

like, holdf monthly telephone con- service to discuss importa&t matters 
ferences#vith branch managers to with committee members\in four 
supervige sales activities, announce different cities at a fractio 











new pwducts or prices, and keep in cost of personal meetings. 















Telefhone Conference Service is fast, adaptable, meets many bus 
andfsocial needs. Up to six telephones (more, by special arrangement) 
ang distance apart can be connected at one time. Every one hears and | 
yeard, as if in the same room. ... Just ask Long Distance for the 
Conference” operator. Rates were recently reduced. 
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BELL SYSTEM CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE 








The battle is on—Erl Roman, 
famous sportsman, vs. 600 Ibs. of 


savage, fighting blue marlin! 
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ERL ROMAN LANDS A BIG ONE! 


How would your nerves stand 
up to two hours of this? 


S the Miami, Florida, ‘““Herald”’ said of Erl Roman’s 


sary for keeping on top of things. Camels don’t interfere 
titanic struggle with the big fish shown above: 


with my physical condition. or get on my netves.” 


‘The battle was tough on Erl. He had his hands full 
staying in the fishing chair.” But a sporting spirit and 
healthy nerves kept Roman going. After a 2-hour fight, 
he landed the second-largest blue marlin ever taken on 


rod and reel. Mr. Roman says: ““Healthy nerves are neces- 


Above, right, Mr. Roman enjoys a Camel after his tense 
fight. “I make it a point,” he says, ‘‘to smoke Camels 
with my meals and after ‘for digestion’s sake.’ ” 

Camels are made from costlier tobaccos, in a match- 
less blend. A mild cigarette for steady smoking. 


FOREST RANGER has 
smoked Camels for 24 years. 
Mr. C. E. Dare likes Camels 
after his steak and apple pie. 
“Camels smooth things for 
my digestion,” 


/ 


ee 


— 


he says. 


AQUAPLANE EXPERT. 
Miss Gloria Wheeden says: 
“I pride myself on keeping 
in good condition. Like all 
my crowd, I enjoy Camels— 
especially at mealtimes.” 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Costlier 'Tobaccos! 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
.. Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand. 


Otek 


NEVER GET ON 
YOUR 
NERVES! 





